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THE STRAWBERRY SEASON. 


The drouth of the season has been unfavorable 
to the native strawberries of the fields. The 
berry is small, and there are not so many of them 
asin more moist seasons. This isan argument 
in favor of having a strawberry bed in your 
garden, which you can manage at your leisure, 
water if the season by dry, and where you can 
obtain a supply without wandering over the 
fields in quest of them. In commencing the cul- 
tare of strawberries, you will be puzzled in look- 
ing over the lists of nurserymen to know which 
to select from the numerous kinds there named 
and recommended. We believe that it may be 
lnid down as a general rule, founded upon a 
somewhat costly experience, that the foreign va- 
rieties (English) do not fruit very well in our 
country ; or, in other words, they do not produce 
berries so abundantly as varieties that have origi- 
nated in our own country. This may be owing 
to the difference in climate. 

It has also been found that there is a difference 
in the perfection of the flowers of some varieties 
of strawberries. A perfect flower should have 
two kinds of organs within, called pistils and 
stamens. The pistils are short thread-like fila- 
ments growing up out of the seed germ, and the 
stamens are similar organs gowing from other 
parts of the flower and generally surrounding 
the pistils. The pollen, or dust of the stamens, 
must fall upon the pistils in order to insure the 
growth of the berry. If there be no stamens 
and pollen, there will be no strawberries. 

Now some varieties of strawberries are found 
to be destitute of stamens, and such will be bar- 
ren unless there be planted among them some 
varieties that are known to have them. This fact 
should be known and understood by every one 
who proposes to cultivate a strawberry bed. 

The Hovey strawberry, which has gained quite 
a celebrity for its size and productiveness, is one 
of those whose blossoms are not always supplied 
with stamens, and hence it is better to occasion- 
ally place in among them some of the more per- 
fect varieties. 

In recommending varieties, every one who has 
experimented has his favorites. It is not likely 
that every situation will suit every variety. 

We like the remarks of a correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer, who hus made out a list with re- 
marks on their different qualities. We select 





hold of his cutting, no matter of what description; 
green wood or grey wood, old or young, decidu- 
ous or evergreen, leaves on or leaves off, in bun- 
dies or any other way you choose to arrange them, 
and propagate them with a degree of certainty 
seldom or never before attained. So much for 
what can be done. Now, for the how it is to be 
done. The whole thing depends on putting the cut- 
ting into a solution where the cut surface will form 
a callus or scar-like surface, and after this is 
formed, and not till then, planting it out. You 
may tie on a bit of moist moss or plant it in sand 
or sandy soil with bottom heat. 

The editor of the Monthly, Mr. Mecham, says : 
**Cuttings of grapes to be started may be suffered 
to lie mixed with damp moss for two weeks in 
place secare from drying. Here they will forma 
slight callossity, and when planted will grow.’ 
He also observes that apple, peach, cherry and 
plum are now freely struck from cuttings, and 
many trees, once thought impossible to propagate 
in that way, are now raised very freely. 

Mr. M. says, ‘‘in our own experiments we have 
found a common glass preserve jar or bottle, ex- 
cellent for callousing hard cuttings, used in this 
way, viz: a sponge is pushed lightly into the 
bottom of the bottle and water pouredin. Then 
all the water is drained out that will go out by 
inverting the bottle, and the cuttings placed 
loosely in. No cork is placed in the bottle, and 
evaporation takes place slowly, and the cutting 
soon forms the desired callas. The whole secret, 
in fact, is in allowing free access of air to all 
parts of the cutting, at the same time taking care 
that evaporation shall not be so excessive as to dry 
up the cutting.”’ 





A REMEDY FOUND. 


What science and the doctors have thus far 
failed to discover, viz.: the cause and cure of the 
cattle disease, as it has recently manifested itself 
in New England, has been accomplished, we are 
told, through the medium of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the famous ‘* Poughkeepsie Seer”’ and Spir- 
it Medium. Having been requested by a corres- 
pondent to give the origin or cause of the disease, 





describe its smyptoms and progressive conditions, 
and prescribe a preventive and cure, he re;pies at 
length in his paper, the Herald of Progress, a 
copy of which has been sent us by a friend. Al- 
though, as he says, with his natural vision he 
has never witnessed an instance of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, he proceeds to describe the disease very 
much as it has been described by others, and then 
gives what he thinks will prove a preventive and 
eure. We probably have some among our readers 
who put faith in such revelations, and for their 
benefit we copy the following : 

‘* Our impression on the question of cure is, on 
the appearance of the first symptoms, that every 
case is curable in two ways, either by the breath- 
ing process or the sweating compress. The first 
point to aim at is the expulsion of negative mat- 





from his list such as we are acquainted with and 
know do well in Maine. In doing this we by) 
no means intend to say that many other kinds| 
will not do as well as these, but having cone 
something of these varieties, we recommend them | 
to those who wish good varieties. 

Burn’s New Pine. Productive, large, extra 
good flavor, rather tender to carry to market, but 
desirable for eating at home. 

Longworth's Prolific. This variety is very 
prolific in Ohio where it originated, and a very 
good bearer in Maine—medium size, fine form, 
firm, and bears carriage well—good flavor. 

Boston Pine. This has not been many years 
in cultivation, but has proved an excellent early 
variety—good size, good flavor, and being perfect 
in flower is recommended asa fertilizer to the 
imperfect kinds. 

Wilson's Albany. This variety we have found 
to be a hardy, good grower and very productive. 
It ig rather tart when first ripened ; if left on the 
vines it will improve in this respect, but loses its 
firmness and cannot be so well carried to market 
as it can when gathered as soon as it is fully 
colored. 

Hovey’s Seedling. This has become pretty well 
known—is large—requires good land, and a few 
of the Early Scarlet, or Boston Pine, or Long- 
worth Prolific, or some other feltilizing variety 
mixed in with it and it will then give great crops. 
Its color is bright, but flavor not the highest. 

Prolific Haulbois. A few of these should be 
cultivated. They have such a pleasant aromatic 
perfume that when picked and mingled in with 
some of the above varieties they improve the 
richness of them very much. 

Hooker. We find this to be hardy and pro- 
ductive, of good size and flavor, but rather later 
than Wilson’s. It is firm, and continues in bear- 
ing longer than some varieties. 





NEW SYSTEM OF STARTING CUTTINGS. 


Heretofore it has been thought to be necessary, | 
in starting cuttings of slips into root, that there 
should be earth or soil, or mould of some sort, in 
a pot, into which to put the cutting, and the 
whole be plunged into a hot-bed or placed in 
some situation where heat could be applied to 
the bottom ; after all this, a great many of them 
would fail to take root. A new method has re- 
cently been adopted in Europe, and has been act- 
ed upon by gardeners in this country, and recom- 





mended as very sure and very simple. 
We, some time ago, published the fact that 
moistened swamp moss in a pot, or tumbler was 
found to be a very excellent medium for starting 
cuttings, and that they seldom failed to take root. 
The July number of the Gardener’s Monthly has 
an article on this subject, by Jobn Watson of 
Rochester, N. Y., in which he quotes a letter 
from Wm. Preston, of England, to the editor of 
the Gardener's Chronicle. In this letter Mr. P. 
professes to have discovered the new method, and 
states that he can strike, or grow, an almost in- 
calculable number of plants in a very small space 
without an atom of soil of any kind. He states 
that this method is applicable, not only to herba- 
ceous plants as well as roses and such like shrubs, 
but also apples, pears, plums, &c., indeed, any 
deciduous plant whatever, can be propagated in 
the same manner. Nor has the age of the wood 
or cutting anything, hardly, to do with the pro- 
cess, for all kinds will strike and grow almost at 
any age, at least, from one to ten year’s old wood. 
Mr Watson says that he, too, has been experi- 
menting on the principle upon which he. supposes 
the writer above acts, and finds that he can take 


ter from the air passages. Stop all eating for 
several hours, and tie over the mouth and nostrils 
a large sponge, to act as a respirator, fitting 
snugly like a muzzle, permitting the air to pass 
in and out only through the pores of the sponge, 
which should be well supplied with large holes 
fur this purpose. 

Make a powerful decoction of elecampane root, 
flax-seed, and sassafras bark. It will require not 
less than two pails full of this decoction to effect 
a cure of one animal. If the victim signifies 
thirst or disposition to eat, there is nothing better 
than barley mixed with this liquid. Let this be 
the occasional drink—very little at a time—unless 
you add a limited quantity of water. 

Now get one gill of oil turpentine, one pint of 
alcohol, three quarts of vinegar, one ounce of 
camphor; mix and dissolve these in four quarts 
of the above liquid. Saturate the sponge-muzzle 
with this preparation, so that all respiration will 
take place through the atmosphere of these rem- 
edies. The animal will soon cease coughing or 
laboring for breath, and by sneezing and blowing 
will rapidly discharge the mucous from the lungs. 
Relief will be rapid. But the attendant is ad- 
monished not to abandon the treatment too soon; 
for the disease will not depart when symptoms 
subside, and may, therefore, return. 

The sweating process will prove almost as effect- 
ual, and may, in advanced stages of the disorder, 
be combined with the medicated respirator. 

Make a mammoth poultice of onions, with a 
very little meal, and well coated with pounded or 
pulverized red pepper. Spread it on a horse 
blanket, (or some fabric as large and thick,) and 
envelop the creature’s thorax, neck, and as much 
of the head as possible. Bind it on tight enough. 
to exclude the air. 

Change this poultice at least once per day. 
Before adding a fresh draft, bathe the chest and 
affected parts with equal parts of alcohol and lin- 
seed oil. During this process exclude the air as 
much as practicable. The sponge should be re- 
moved and washed out six or eight times per day, 
until the symptoms subside, then twice every 
twenty-four hours will be frequent enough. 

Never dip the sponge in the liquid until it is 
perfectly cleansed of all the exudation from the 
creature's nostrils, lungs and muuth, for the ex- 
pelled mucous is sufficient to reproduce the dis- 
ease in the same system. For this reason inocu- 
lation would, in some cases, greatly mitigate and 
modify the disease. 

Ble ng, &c. can do no positive good. If the 
animaY*éeems likely to die, and if you have other 
cattle not yet affected, be merciful enongh to ter- 
minate its sufferings at once. Do not yourselves 
eat, nor sell, nor give away—nor let the cat or 
dog or any other carniverous animal taste a mor- 
sel—of such diseased body, but bury it deep, and 
thus save others from the epidemic. We have 
entire confidence in the utility and efficaciousness 
of the foregoing impressions.’* 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Those who feel interested in the progress of 
fruit culture in the United States are referred to 
the circular of this Society, published in another 
column. It will be seen that its eighth session 
will be held in Philadelphia on the 11th of Sept. 


next. 





Cure ror tHe Scratcues. Take fresh slaked 
lime, and dust the affected parte well with it, 
twice.a-day, Ii will not cause the horse any on- 
easiness, and will be sure to effect a cure in a few 














days. 


BULL’S GRAPERY. 


L. If. Hildreth in « communication to the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, giving a few wayside 
notes in Concord, thus speaks of Bull’s grapery 
and the Concord grape :—I visited Mr. Bull at 
his graperies, one mile south of the middle of 
Concord. With him grape-growing is a passion, 
a& monomania of the pleasantest kind, that has 
proved very profitable to the community at large, 
as well as to himself. Eighteen years ago I re- 
member him as a near neighbor of my brother- 
in-law, whom I used to visit. He was then trying 
to raise a seedling grape, superior to any that we 
had in bearing at that time. 

After long repeated effort, fruiting a vast many 
different kinds, and testing them in various ways 
he decided that the Concord, as he named his pet, 
possessed all the good qualities of a superior grape 
combined with great hardiness in the vine, and 
early ripening of the fruit. These two last facts 
were a desideratum that had not yet been attained 
and which renders the Concord grape more desi- 
rable than any other now grown in this part of 
the country. 

The hardiness of the vine is proved to every 
passer by, that notices his vineyard, situated in a 
very frosty location, and he tells me that the vines 
in this situation do better without than with pro- 
tection. The quality of the fruit is now well 
known as an eating grape, and he thinks as a wine 
grape, none will be more productive or profitable. 
He said that he measured a small plat of ground, 
gathered the grapes and pressed them, and that 
they yielded after the rate of 600 gallons per 
acre. 

This would be nearly or quite three times as 
much as they consider a fair yield in the genial 
west, which we consider the land par excellence 
for grape culture. I did not taste the wine; he 
said good judges pronounced it of a fine, rich fla- 
vor. 





PRECAUTIONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Secretary of the New Brunswick Board of 
Agriculture, Hon. J. Robb, has issued a circular 
to the farmers and stock-growers of the Province, 
in which he sets forth the facts of the prevalence 
of the lang maurrain among the cattle of New 
| England, the symptoms and character of the dis- 
ease, and strongly urges the utter and absolute 
jexclusion of all cattle and raw hides from sus- 
pected countries. He says: 








‘‘No consideration of private gain or conven- 
ience will justify the least risk in this matter. 
Farmers, butchers, and dealers of all kinds, are 
hereby cautioned most seriously in regard to the 
import of cattle from without for this year, and 
urged to kill off, all cases as soon as known, and 
report the same to the proper authorities. 


The farmers of Maine have had their attention 
strongly called to this subject by the Board of 
Agriculture there, and Mr. Goodale, the Secre- 
tary, has furthermore suggested that no ewes or 
ewe lambs should be given to the butcher, until 
the pleuro-pneumonia has ceased to exist in New 
England.’’ 





CURKANT JELLY. 


The currant harvest is at band, and the yearly 
recipes for making currant preserves, currant jel- 
ly and currant wine, must come in, of course, to 
the edification of the young, and the reminding 
of the old. As currant jelly is pleasant and use- 
ful to both the sick and the well, we give you the 
following directions for making it, which we find 
in the Gardener’s Monthly for July : 


‘Squeeze the juice out of the currants, strain 
and measure it, put it in a copper or brass kettle 
and boil it until the scum ceases to rise ; then, 
without taking the juice off the fire, stir in one 
pound of well refined sugar to every pint of juice 
and as soon as the sugar is fully dissolved—which 
will be in les than a minute—take it off and pour 
it into the vessels prepared to receive it.”’ This 
jelly retains the beautiful crimson color of the 
currant much better than that made by the old 
mode. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DAISY TROUBLES. .« 
Mr. Eprror :—I have some daisies which are 
infested with a small green louse, that feeds upon 
the leaves, buds and stems of the plants; and 
they have about destroyed them. If a decoction 
of aloes will kill these creatures, how strong will 
it do to apply it—in what proportion—to the 
plants? Will aloes have the same effect on ants? 
If you will answer our questions in the next 
number of your paper, or give us what other in- 
formation you can, you will oblige 
Fora. 





Norz. We suspect that the insect referred to 
by ‘‘Flora”’ is the common ‘“‘aphis.’’ If so, a 
steep of aloes or quassia,—say an ounce to a 
pint,—if applied to them will destroy them. 
We prefer quassia to aloes, as it is less sticky, or 
more cleanly to handle. Ants generally attend 
upon the aphis for the sake of feeding upon a 
probably sweetish liquor which they exude. 
Clear the aphis out and the ants will *‘vamose”’ 
too.—Ep. 





BARLEY. 


In harvesting barley it is important to cut it at 
the right stage, when neither too green nor too 
ripe. If rather green, the grain shrinks, and is 
of light weight ; if fully ripe, it shells easily, is 
liable to become discolored, and the straw is of 
less value. When the head begins to assume a 
reddish cast and drops down upon the straw, the 
proper period of harvesting has arrived—and, as 
after this the grain’ ripens rapidly, it should at 
once be cared for.. It may be mown or cradled, 
or cut with a ‘reaper; if the straw is long, it 
should be bound ; if short, with proper forks it 
can be pitched at once from the swath, and stored 
without bindiag. Barley should be secured as 
soon ad thoroughly dry, which will not be long 
in favorable weather. 


Barley straw, well cured and not over ripe, is 
readily eaten by all kinds of neat stock, and is 
thought worth about the same per ton as corn- 
fodder or inferior hay. By elevating the straw- 
carrier above the lower sieves of the separator 
when threshing, the bearded chaff may be thrown 
aside, and thus it may be fed to sheep without 
the injury to the wool which otherwise occurs.— 
Country Gentleman. 





NEW ENGLAND AND FRUIT RAISING. 


The Minnesota State News begins an article on 
fruit raising in Minnesota, as follows : 

‘*In our good old eastern home we reveled in 
the delicious fruits of the orchard, as a matter of 
course, and never harbored a thought that we 
could ever be deprived of them.’’ Such remin- 
iscenses and longings for fruit, are, probably, 
very common to those who have left New Eng- 
land to settle on the rich prairie lands of the 
west. The soil of the western prairies is not fa- 
vorable to fruit raising. It is not the soil in 
which apple trees and pear trees thrive, and, 
therefore, all attempts to do a successful business 
at fruit raising, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and Iowa, have failed. A diligent hunt 
might find in some of these states a few patches 
of soil in which apple and pear trees would grow 
well; but these would be exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. The Minnesota News says: ‘* Muny 
attempts have been made to grow apples in this 
State, but with very indifferent success. Four 
years ago, at the Hennipen County Fair, in Min- 
neapolis, four small specimens were introduced, 
for which a premium of ten dollars was awarded. 
They were raised, if we remember aright, by Rev. 
Mr. Pond, in the Minnesota valley. A large 
proportion of the young trees planted have per- 
ished, and our amateur orchardists have been 
much discouraged.’’ 

But the News, still hoping on, mentions that 
an experienced nurseryman, from Rochester, N. 
Y., is about to try his skill at fruit cultyre, on 
soil near the Falls of St. Anthony, and that he 
has an ‘‘undoubting conviction of success.’’ Oth- 
ers have tried and failed before him. He will 
fail ; and other failures will come after his; for 
the difficulty is more in the nature of the soil, 
thun anywhere else. Generally, the soil of the 
western prairies resembles the black mud of our 
New England swamps. Our farmers sometimes 
drain a rich swamp or bog, and make it dry 
enough for cultivation ; and from such spots of 
carefully drained soil, they can secure great har- 
vests of certain crops; but they never dream of 
planting orchards in such soil. For orchards, 
we go to fields and side hills, where the soil is 
lighter-colored, and has in it more gravel; in a 
word, where it is most unlike the swamps and the 
prairies. In Minnesota, the prairie soil has a 
mixture of sand, which, in general cultivation, 
gives it some advantages over that where there is 
no sand, keeping it from presenting such oceans 
of mud as may sometimes be seen lower down the 
Mississippi valley, and starting vegetation more 
rapidly, in the spring. But thie mixture of sand 
does nothing to improve its capacity for fruit 
growing, nor even for growing winter wheat, 
which, as a general thing, does not succeed on 
the prairies. 

It appears to us that the farmers of New Eng- 
land may learn something useful by considering 
this matter carefully. Ever since there began an 
emigration from New England to the magnificent 
prairies of the upper Mississippi region, it has 
been the fashion to underrate and despise the 
rugged soil of New England, and to talk as if 
successful farming were impossible any where 
away from those prairies. But there is a mistake 
in such representations. Our soil may be rug- 
ged, but it will very readily produce some things 
which cannot be grown successfully on the prai- 
ries. We cannot have here such fields of corn 
and spring wheat as they have in Illinois, vor 
such fields of grass as they will have there, when 
they shall turn from the wild growth of the 
prairies to the cultivation of grasses. But they, 
on the other hand, cannot have such apple and 
pear orchards as may be grown here. We can- 
not match the grain growing capacities of their 
soil, but we may excel them in the business of 
raising most kinds of fruit; and this fact indi- 
cates the policy that should be adopted by our 
farmers, if they would have their business become 
less toilsome and more profitable. They should 
plant orchards. 

Those ‘* four small specimens’ of apples, for 
which a premium of ten dollars was paid, at the 
Hennipen County Fair, Minnesota, four years 
ago, are very suggestive. They show one impor- 
tant want of the West, which its own soil cannot 
supply. Ere long, the inhabitants of the upper 
Mississippi valley will be counted by the million, 
and it will become an important part of the farm- 
ing business of the eastern States to supply them 
with apples. If every available rood of land in 
New England were planted to apple trees of the 
hardiest and most useful kinds, there would be a 
ready and eager market for all the fruit they 
would produce ; and the demand of this market 
will grow every year. Therefore plant orchards ; 
set out apple trees; understand that on our soil, 
as a general thing, well tended orchards will be 
far more profitable than corn fields; and, after a 
few years, farming here at the east will become 
quite as profitable, and certainly quite as agreea- 
ble, as in any part of the country. Ona New 
England farm, where the old, stereotyped methods 
of cultivation are continued, the hardest and 
most irksome toil of every season, is planting and 
hoeing corn. More work is done here on one 
acre of corn, than on twenty acres on the prai- 
ries; and this fact shows plainly that the old 
routine should be changed, and that our soil 
should be put to other uses. 

If apple and pear orchards could be made to 
produce full crops, the next autumn after plant- 
ing, we should see more of them planted. It is 
the lack of an immediate return for the labor 
and expense that holds back so many from pre- 
paring such orchards. It seems to them that 
they have no time to work for’ distant results, 
and so they go on, planting and hoeing corn in 
the old way, as diligently as if that grain-grow- 
ing prairie world, at the west, were as little 
known and used now, as it was seventy years ago. 
Some day, this will be different; our New Eng- 
land soil will be used with a juster appreciation 
of its real capabilities and its comparative value ; 
and then we shall have a great deal more fruit 
culture, with many other improvements in our 
system of agriculture.— Worcester Spy, 





Porato Appts Dumpiincs. Boil any quantity 
of white mealy potatoes ; pare and mash them ; 
then dredge in flour enough to form a dough ; 
then roll out to about the thickness of pie crust, 
and make up the dumplings by putting an apple, 
pared, cored and quartered, toeach. Boil them 
one hour. ' 





BUTTER MAKING. 


The philosophy of butter-making has long been 
studied, but it is very strange that certain phe- 
nomena, though easily accounted for on assump- 
tions or facts universally admitted, have ever and 
do yet present difficulties which render the ex- 
planations, though the best we can give, still not 
quite satisfactory. 

The fact that cream buried over night ina 
napkin in the earth will be butter in the morn- 
ing, indicates truth in the system proposed by the 
Frenchman in the article which we copy, and we 
think the way looks clear for a true explanation 
of the phenomena. We have heard the statement 
made on good authority that the butter are, 
in the cream have been entirely misapprehended, 
as to their structure and characteristics, which, if 
true, may lead to important improvements in our 
methods of butter-making : 

New Frenca System. ‘A French chemist has 
invented a new mode of making butter, by means 
of a filter instead of a churn, the apparatus being 
of the most simple characier. The filter is a 
kind of bag, formed of white felt, or even sheet- 
ing. The bag should resemble in shape, a mili- 
tary fatigue cap, only being much longer than 
deep. From each of the two corners issues a 
porous string, (a piece of ordinary wicking is the 
best,) destined to furnish an outlet for the liquid 
parts of the cream about to be placed inside the 
bag, which should be suspended from two rigid 
stems, to hold the corners in place. The filter 
being filled with cream, the whey or thin milk 
will soon drip through the cloth, or pass out by 
means of the wick conductors. In the course of 
twenty-four or thirty hours, nothing bat the 
cream will remain in the filter, and this will be 
as thick as the cheese known in Germany as 
‘““smear-case.’’ The process is now half competed. 
The solidified cream is taken out and placed in a 
strong linen sack, the aperature of which is 
closed with a bit of twine. The whole is placed 
in a broad trough, or on a table, and vigorously 
kneaded with the two hands. In a few moments 
the sound of a slight splashing, and the issue of 
water, will indicate that the butter is made. 
There is no more to be done but to take out the 
contents of the sack and work out the buttermilk 
in the usual manner. Practical housekeepers 
will thoroughly appreciate the rapidity and econ- 
omy of a process like this, which also has the 
advantage of insuring the purity of an article so 
abominably adulterated as the butter eold in 
cities is almost invariably.’’ 





HOW TO MOW. 


A smile wreathes the lip of our veteran farmer, 
as he reads the heading of this article. Can an 
Editor teach me anything new in that line! Oh 
no, sir, perhaps not, but let us hint a word or 
two to your sons, or to some young men who 
have not such skilful fathers to teach them. We 
want them to learn this art aright, then they 
will never forget it. 

This is one of the most fatiguing operations of 
farming, and the more so, as it has to be done in 
very warm weather. Any hints to lighten the 
labor will be very useful. In the first place, then, 
rise early, and begin before sunrise. By doing 
so, and having your scythe sharpened and in per- 
fect order the night before, you may get half a 
day's work done by nine o’clock. The coolness 
of the morning air, and the dew on the grass, will 
both help along the labor. At nine o’clock you 
may retire to the house, or to some shady tree, 
and rest yourself for several hours, while your 
elow neighbor is sweating through the mid-day, 
and perhaps hurting himself by over-work and 
by taking down large draughts of cold drink to 
allay his thirst. Between two and three o'clock 
you may begin work again, refreshed and vigor- 
ous, and may labor till sunset with little fatigue. 
By all means keep your scythe constantly in 
good order. Let it be adapted to the surface of 
the ground to be mowed. If that is level and 
free from obstructions, the scythe may be long 
and almost straight, and it will work easy. If 
the ground is broken, or covered with stones or 
low stumps, the scythe must beshort and crooked. 
While the snath should not be too heavy, 
neither should it be so light as to tremble and 
shake in the mower’s hand; also, let it never 
become loose from the blade, as this will cause it 
to catch on every obstruction, and require a great 
waste of strength to make it cut. Many young 
mowers, in their haste to get over a certain piece 
of ground, often worry themselves by this little 
neglect. 

It is very pleasant to mow in company, but 
young and inexperienced mowers should be care- 
ful how they pit themselves against the brawny 
arms of older and stronger workmen. Many a 
promising young man has been injured for life by 
this ambition to be thought a great mower. 
Hoping that our young laborers will be careful 
when following close to each other, we commend 
them to their noble work, and hope they will pass 
through the hay-harvest in good health, and gath- 
er abundant crops.—American Agriculturist. 





PREPARATION OF COMPOSTS. 


Toa given quantity of stable manure, two or 
three times as much weathered or seasoned muck 
by bulk may be used. The manure may either 
be removed from the stables, and daily mixed 
with the appropriate amount of muck by shovel- 
ing the two together, at the heap, out of doors ; 
or, as some excellent farmers prefer, a trench, 
water-tight, four inches deep and twenty inches 
wide, is constructed in the stable floor, immedi- 
ately behind the cattle, and every morning a 
bushel-basketful of muck is put behind each ani- 
mal. In this way the urine is perfectly absorbed 
by the muck, while the warmth of the freshly 
voided excrements so facilitates the fermentative 
process, that, according to Mr. Holbrook, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., who I believe first employed and 
described this method, much more muck can thus 
be well prepared for use in the spring, than by 
any of the ordinary modes of composting. When 
the dung and muck are removed from the stable, 
they should be well intermixed, and as fast as the 
com post is prepared it should be pat into a com- 
pact heap and covered with a layer of mack sev- 
eral inches thick. It will then hardly require 
any shelter if ueed in the spring. 





_ Tr sreap could be prociired as easily as water, 
men would be more likely to become brutes, for 
want of something to do, than philosophers, from 


the posseésion of leisure. * 





LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something, be not idle— 
Look about thee for employ ! 

Sit not down to useless dreaming— 
Labor is the sweetest joy. 

Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay, 

Life for thee hath many duties— 
Active be, then, while you may. 


Scatter blessings in thy pathway ! 
Gentle words and cheering smiles, 

Better are than gold and silver, 
With their grief dispelling wiles. 

As the pleasant sunshine falleth, 
Ever on the grateful earth, 

So let sympathy and kindness, 
Gladden well the darkened hearth. 


Hearts there are oppressed and weary; 
Drop the tear of sympathy, 
Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give, and thy reward shall be, 
Joy unto thy soul returning, 
From this perfect fountain head. 
Freely as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 











THE BATTLE OF THE BUGS, 





The following experience with the bugs is thus 
humorously related by the editor of the Portland 
Transcript : 

**We observe that several of our exchanges 


have commenced the annual campaign against 
that voracious marauder, the yellow striped bug. 
We desire to be heard on this matter. We think 
we have aright to oursay. We have had our 
experience, and we mean to tell it. 

Our acquaintance with this interesting little 
insect has not been of long continuance, but it 
has been quite intimate. We have learned to 
appreciate its industry, perseverance and sagaci- 
ty ; we may eay in fact we have great respect for 
it. Inour city garden it was unknown. We 
were occasionally vieited by the great brown 
equash bug, which we massacred without mercy, 
but since becomming acquainted with the striped 
variety, we have learned to consider the former a 
harmless creature, quite moderate in its ravages, 
and altogether a very considerate bug. The first 
year we cultivated our present garden, we were 
unmolested by the yellow coated gentry. Squash- 
es, cucumbers and pumpkins thrived beyond 
measure, and all thoughts of bugs were far from 
us. Indeed, in our confident security, we were 
led to believe the yellow striped bug, about which 
we had read so much in the agricultural papers, 
to be no better than a humbug or a bugbear. 
But, alas! this fatal security cost usdear! Dur- 
ing the succeeding Spring we noticed one morn- 
ing a number of bugs with yellow backs, upon 
some of our promising vines. Presently we ob- 
served that they appeared to be decorating the 
leaves with a sort of lace-work, more ornamental 
than useful. We began to open our eyes to the 
state of the case, and concluded that the yellow 
striped bug had fome at last. We have been 
more and more of the same opinion ever since. 
However, we were kot to be frightened by a bug. 
We resolved to take immediate and effectual 
measures to stop the ravages of the enemy. A 
friend said, put meal on the vines; we did, and 
the bugs grew fat on it? Try lime, said another; 
we tried it, and came to the conclusion that the 
plants had the worst of it. The bugs not only 
continued their ravages—they multiplied and in- 
creased ; they came in swarms, and though we 
pursued them remorselessly with thumb and 
finger, they literally covered the vines. People 
told us they would only eat the tender leaves, but 
we found they not only eat the leaves, tender and 
tough, but the very stalks down to the ground— 
they want the entire plant. To console us, some 
said their ravages would not continue long, but 
they came early in May, and staid till late in the 
summer. We began to think the habits of the 
creature were very imperfectly known—but bad 
the consolation of feeling that we were in a fair 
way to become very familiar with them. Still 
we continued the contest—hopelessly, we confess, 
but we meant to fight till the last leaf was gone. 
We put onions in the hills, we laid bits of cam- 
phor on nice white paper, we planted tomatoes, 
we sprinkled ashes, we covered with cotton bat- 
ting—all, all in vain. The bugs flapped their 
wings and laughed in our face. Day by day the 
plants grew raggeder, until it mede us feel pov- 
erty stricken to look at them. When we viewed 
the great gashes in the big leaves of our choicest 
plants, we felt like striking an attitude and ex- 
claiming with Mark Anthony— 

«See, what a rent the envious cusses made ?” 

We did our best, but'we were beaten ; the yel- 
low jackets remained masters of the field. A few 
forlorn looking plants we kept along by means of 
open boxes, but all our hopes of squashes were 
dashed to the ground. We had paid an extra- 
ordinary price for Hubbard seed, and never saw 
the color of that excellent variety of squash. 

Thus ended the first campaign. We were 
beaten, but not put to flight.. We camped on 
the field, intending to renew the contest another 
season. Remembering the prudent maxim, ‘‘in 
time of peace prepare for war,”’ we spent all our 
leisure time during the winter im making covered 
boxes, and this Spring again took the field pre- 
pared for action. The plants came up, we clap- 
ped on the boxes, and felt secure. As the enemy 
did not appear so early as last year, we grew 
careless, and one morning found a nice large 
plant, that had been left exposed, literally alive 
with the bugs. It had not much life in it, how- 
ever, by the time we had driven them off. The 
covered boxes, fortunately, proved too much for 
the voracious intruders, and baffled there they 
flew to our pumpkin plants and made sad havoc. 
Animated by our love of pumpkin pies, we re- 
newed the contest, and this time with a new 
weapon. We had lost all faith in any remedy, 
save the boxes, believing there is nothing sufli- 
ciently noxious or deadly to conquer the yellow 
striped bug, but the New Angland Farmer, hav- 
ing recommended spirits of turpentine, applied 
by a hen feathor or on cotton put on a stick and 
stuck in the hills in a slanting direction over the 
plants, and several of our contemporaries de- 
claring they had tried it with success, we con- 
cluded to experiment with it. Thus far it has 
partially sueceeded. We are inclined to think 
the bugs don’t like it, but they will endare the 
pungent odor for a time rather than go hungry. 
In our somewhat trying experience, we have 
found open boxes the least remedy. 
Covered boxes are mord ‘effectual, but: they ex- 
clude the light too much. The bugs will rarely 
enter the open boxes, and the plants have the 
‘benefit of air and light. : 


-. 
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of there creatures, we want to learn something of 
their origin. Whence do they come? Did they 
enter our garden the second year in the manure, 
or did they spy us owt from afar and colonize 
upon us? In all our researches in insect litera- 
ture we find very little written about the yellow 
striped bug. We have looked at the creature 
through the microscope, and have come to the 
conclusion that, like man, it is ‘*fearfully and won- 
derfully made,’’ and like vice, 


o4 is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


We have discovered aleo that the creature carries 
its young family on its back—and a very numer- 
ous family itis, too. You will now and then 
find a bug bearing on its back a masse of what 
has the appearance of being minute, brownish 
eggs. Looking at these through the microscope, 
you will be surprised to find each and every one 
of them a full formed bug, alive and kicking, yet 
all apparently glued to their mother’s back. We 
have counted fifty on the back of a single bug. 
Occasionally the parent bug will pass its fore leg 
over the young, us if administering food, and at 
other times it will give them a thrashing which 
causes a great commotion among them. We 
make sure work with all the bugs with brown 
bunches, and we would like to know where the 
young are deposited when they finally quit the 
parental back. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Eighth Session of this Institution will be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, commencing on the 1th of 
September next, at 10 o’clock A. M., and will be contin- 
ued for several days. 

This Society, the first National Institution for the 
promotion of Pomological Science, was organized in the 
year 1848. Its sessions have brought together the most 
distinguished cultivators of our country; its transaetions 
have embodied their various researches and ripest expe- 
rience, and its Catalogue of Fruits has become the ac- 
knowledged standard of American Pomology. 

Its example has created a general taste for this science, 
inspired pomologists with greater zeal, and called into 
existence many kindred associations. Its progress has 
been remarkable and gratifying, . but it still has a great 
work to perform. Its general catalogue should, from 
time to time, be enlarged and perfected, and local cata- 
logues formed, embracing the fruits adapted to each 
State and Territory of the Union. The last of these 
suggestions was made by the Chairman of the General 
Fruit Committee, at the seventh session of the Society, 
in the year 1858. This has been carefully considered, 
and is deemed worthy of special attention. It is, there- 
fore, earnestly recommended that each State Pomologi- 
eal, Horticultural, or Agricultural Society, charge its 
Fruit Committee with the duty of collecting information, 
and presenting the same, with descriptive lists of Fruits 
adapted to their location. 

The importance of this subject, and the increasing 
value of the fruit crop of the United States, call for a 
prompt and cordial response to this request,—for a care- 
ful preparation of said list, and for a full and able rep- 
resentation, at the approaching session, from all parts 
of the country. 

The various State Committees of this Society are ex- 
pected to submit accurate and full reports of the condi- 
tion and progress of fruit culture, within their limits, 
together with definite answers to each of the following 
questions. These reports, it is desirable, should be for- 
warded to the Chairman of the General Fruit Committee, 
Hoy. Samvet Waker, Roxbury, Mass., if possible, as 
early as the lst of September, or to Taomas W. Fievp, 
Esq., Secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y 

What sex, twelve and twenty varieties of rum AppLt are 
best adapted to an orchard of one hundred trees, for fam- 
ily use,—and how many of each sort should it contain ? 
What varicties, and how many of each, are best for an 
orchard of one thousand trees, designed to bear fruit for 
the market? 

What six and twelve varicties of tum Pear are best for 
family use on the Pear stock? What varieties on the 
Quince stock? What varieties, and how many of each 
of these are best adapted to a Pear orchard of one hun- 
dred or of one thousand trees ? 
What are the siz and twelve best varieties of Taz 
Peacu? What are the best varieties, and how many of 
each, are best adapted to a Peach orchard of one hundred 
or of one thousand trees ? 
Answers to these questions should be made from reli- 
able experience, and with reference to the proximity or 
remoteness of the market. 
Held, as this convention will be, in a city accessible 
from all parts of the country, it is anticipated that the 
coming session will be one of the most useful the Society 
has ever held. Societies, therefore, in every State and 
Territory of the Union, and the Provinces of British 
America, are requested to send such a number of dele- 
gates as they may choose to elect. Fruit-growers, 
Nursery-men, and all others interested in the art of 
Pomology, are invited to be present—to b mem- 
bers, and to take part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. 
In order to increase as much as possible the interert of 
the occasion, members and delegates are requested to 
forward for Exurpition as large collections of fruit as 
practicable, including specimens of all the rare and val- 
uable varieties grown in their respective dietricts, and 
esteemed worthy of notice; also, papers descriptive of 
their mode of cultivation—of diseases and insects injuri- 
ous to vegetation—of remedies for the same, and to 
communicate whatever may aid in promoting the objects 
of the meeting. Each contributor is requested to make 
out a complete list of his contributions, and present the 
same with bis fruits, thet a report of all the varieties 
entered may be submitted to the meeting as soon as 
practicable after its organization. 
Societies will please transmit to the » atan 
early day, a list of the Delegates they have appointed. 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming members can remit 
the admission fee to Tnomas P. James, Esq., Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, who will furnish them with the Transac- 
tions of the Society. Life Membership, twenty dollars; 
Biennial, two doilars. 
Packages of Fruits may be addressed to Tuos. P. 
James, 630 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

Marsearty P. Wiper, President, Boston, Mass. 
Tuomas W. Fiexp, Secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





INCREASING FECUNDITY IN DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 

The Ohio Farmer says that the English are de- 
voting much attention to this, particularly as re- 
gards sheep, endeavoring to have the ewes lamb 
twice a year and bring twins every time, and it 
thus alludes to the famous Chinese sheep which 
made some stir here some four years ago, (what 
the reason is we now hear nothing of them we do 
not know): In their live stock, the Chinese have 
especially studied fecundity, early maturity and 
aptitude. Their sheep are very prolific, three of 
them were imported into London, and placed in 
the London Gardens, and the increase of lambs 
was 80 great that they became a nuisance. One 
ewe had five lambs, another four, and another 
three. In the United States, Captain Theodore 
Smith began with the Chinese Sheep, in 1854, 
and in eighteen months be had an increase of 
seventy-four, one of the ewes having had twelve 
lambe in fifteen months. He states that the sheep 
are large and handsome and the “mutton of 
superior delicacy. 

PROPAGATION OF FINE ROSES. 


It may not be known to many of our readers, 
that the fine roses of the China varieties may be 
readily propagated by means of slips. Cut from 
the well-ripened wood, slips three or four inches 
in length, strip off a part of the foliage, and in- 
sert them in clean white sand, placed in pots or 
boxes. Keep them regularly watered, so that 
they may not get dry, and at a regular tempera- 
tare. They strike root yery freely. Some prac- 
tice covering them with « bell grass, but those of 
most experidnce do not consider the practice 
necessary. Ladies may also propagate any of the 
choice roses desired, by budding, im the same 
manner as froit trees are badded. It adds mach 
to'the beadty of the hardy climbers, to bavé the 
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A RARE CHANCE FOR SICK EDITORS, 

We see by some of our exchanges that Dr. 
Jackson, propristor of Glen Haven, a water cure 
establishment in Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., 
invites all editors in the United States, who are 
sick, to become, at any time, guests with him, 
without charge, for three months, to take a course 
of treatment for that time. THe says;**Those of 
you who are addicted to the use of tobacco, ar- 
dent spirits, drag poisons, coffee or opium, and 
would like to be relieved from your dependence 
on them, to you we extend the invitation.”’ 

As one of the fraternity, we thank the good 
doctor for his kind and generous invitation ; but, 
pray, how many editors will he get? In the first 
place, none of them are able to indulge in the 
luxuries he names, and therefore cannot be sick 
from such causes. What! editors—the conser- 
vators of public virtue and public good—addicted 
to the use of tobacco, ardent spirits, tea, coffee, 
and opium! Surely the good doctor cannot have 
been out of Glen Haven for a thousand years. 
No, the benevolent soul, in his desire to benefit 
the editorial corps (don’t read it corpse) bas not 
worded the conditions of his invitation aright. If 
he is desirous of making bis institution a Lazar- 
etto of crippled and worn down editors for three 
months, he should have extended his invitation to 
all those who have been exhausted and broken 
down by excessive conflicts with the powers of 
darkness, as manifested in ignorance, prejudice 
and wilful depravity; who have become worn 
thin and weak in energy and spirit by sleepless 
vigils over the governments of State and Nation, 
and unceasing efforts to keep the ship of State 
from being stranded on some of the perilous rocks 
in the sea of party, or overrun by political pi- 
rates; who have been brought low by herculean 
labors, in regulating affairs of sect and religious 
cliques—standing for years atid years as sentinels 
on the battlements and turrets of the church and 
hurling the javelins of tru against all who fight 
against our creed; who have become exhausted 
in pocket and material strength by constantly 
contributing to the wants of the perishing poor, 
and dilapidated and seedy in w rdrobe by gener- 
ous donation of rags to clothe the naked; in 
short, to all those who, from the immaculate puri- 
ty and the unfathomable generosity of their hearts 
have poured out their souls to the cleaning and 
purifying and healing of the world from every 
nameable evil and besetting sin, until they have 
become so weak and shadowy that they are com- 
pelled, like the Indian's dog, to lean against a tree 
to bark. Do this and he will have a rush upon 
him that would require him to enlarge the extent 
of his accommodations and horrow all the waters 
of the Niagara for a douche to aid him in the 
curative process. Try it ductor. 





Horticutturat Exurpition. On the evening 
of the 4th, the Horticultural Society of Portland 
closed its second exhibition of Flowers and Fruits. 
The Advertiser states that ‘in point of variety 
and extent it was all that could be expected by 
the most enthusiastic, and was quite a surprise 
to our citizens.’’ Iorticulture is beginning to 
assume its proper rank in the State, and the past 
few years have awakened an interest and zeal in 
this department of agriculture which is truly 
gratifying. All men cannot he farmers, but all, 
or nearly all, may be horticulturists. Asa source 
of pleasure, the garden is unrivalled; as a 
source of profit, it may be regarded as equally so, 
for while it may be made so pecuniarily, yet 
profit is not measured by gold alone. Physical 
and moral health may be largely drawn from it, 
and peace and happiness dwell within its cheer- 
ful borders. The cultivation of a taste for the 
beautiful flowers and rich fruits which may adorn 

' the garden, and the order and regularity which 
should characterize it, tends to chasten and ele- 
vate the intellect and the heart ; and we rejuice 
in the spirit which has latterly manifested itselt 
to a greater extent than formerly, to devote more 
attention to horticultural pursuits. 

But we are unconsciously forgetting the exhi- 
bition in the subject. Various premiums were 
awarded, of which John B. Brown, John M. 
Wood, J. W. Adams and Capt. Coyle each re- 
ceived several. The former took the prize for the 
best ten varieties of roses. Mr. Wood exhibited, 
among other things, two large orange trees well 
covered with flowers and fruit. Mr. Adams pre- 
sented a great variety of plants, of which were 
very beautiful fuschias, roses and petunias. 
Capt. Coyle received the premium for the best 
grapes grown under glass, and also for those 
grown in pot. Various other individuals received 
premiums upon plants, fruit and flowers, and the 
display was one, eo far as we can judge, of which 
Portland may well feel proud, beautiful as she is 
in her gardens and coneervatories. 





Tue Larcest Orcan 1x Toe Wortp. The Ena 
glish have the largest steamboats in the world 
and the largest organ. The great organ in Har- 
Jem has for years been the lurgest, but the editor 
of the Canadian Agricu/turist, who is now ona 
tour in England, describes one constructed under 
the direction Dr. Wesley and placed in St. 
George's Llall. It possesses eight thousard pipes, 
ranging from three-eighths of an inch to thirty- 
two feet in length, with a compass of 6 octaves. 
It contains, in fact, five organs—the great, the 
pedal, the solo, the swell, and the choir, and has 
upwards of a thousand stops. 





Tae Lune Murrain 1n New Jersey. From 
information derived from the New Jersey Farmer, 
the deadly disease which has ravaged some towns 
in Massachusetts has destroyed several cattle in 
New Jersey. It is said to have been introduced 
there from cattle purchased in the New York 
market. Where they came from into that mar- 
ket, is not stated. Is it possible that some of the 
dereased cattle from Massachusetts were ‘‘s/yed’’ 
off to that place for sale? 





ft” Our venerable friend Frederic Wingate, 
°Esq. brought into our office yesterday, from his 
garden on Green street, a couple of mammoth 
stalks of rhubarb—probably of the Victoria vari- 
ety—the largest girting 5 inches and measuring 
4 feet 4 inches im length, and the leaf 2 feet 10 
inches wide. 





ty A trial of the New England Mowing Ma- 
chine takes place in this city this (Tuesday) af- 
ternoon at 34 o'clock, on the farm of V. D. 
Pinkhim, Western Avenue. The agents for the 
‘gale of the Mower, Messrs. Staples and Richard- 
son, may be seen at the Kennebec House, 





~’ New Poratozrs. We acknowledge for our ta- 
“ble, a beautifal mess of new potatoes well grown, 
“pipe and mealy, from the early garden of our 
friend John Martin. He is ahead of all competi- 
°fors in Gatly Begetablest PP 
©! New Post: Orsice, A post office has been es- 
: tablished at Rice's Hill, Farmingdale, to be called 








the W est Farmingdale office. ‘I’. Cannon,.P. M. 


Fieeuzn Visitors. The Warren Engine Com- 
pany, No. 1, of Roxbury, on their way home 
from the Fourth of July visit to Watervil‘e, were 
met, on Thuraday, at the depot in this city, by 
Capt. G. 8. Ballard and invited to become the 
guests of the Pacific Fours. Some interchange 
of courtesies had passed between the two compa- 
nies on the day previous, and the members of the 
Pacific were desirous of cultivating a further ac- 
quaintance with their brother firemen. The 
invitation was accepted, and the Warrens were 
taken in charge and conducted to the Engine Hall 
of the Pacific, whence, after a few moments 
spent in introductions among the members of the 
two companies, the guests were marched to their 
quarters at the Augusta Flouse, where they dined 
at 3 o’clock P. M. Alter dinner the Puacifics 
paraded with the Citizens’ Band, and receiving 
the Warrens, escorted them through the principal 
streets of the city. Previous, however, to their 
departure from the Augusta Touse, Capt. Bal- 
lard, on behalf of the Pucifics, in a neat speech, 
presented to the Warrens the Prize Banner which 
the former had received at Waterville. The pre- 
sentation was acknowledged by Capt. Theodore 
S. Robinson of the Wurrens, briefly, but hand- 
somely. Ilaving marched through the several 
streets, the companies, by invitation of Com- 
mandant Baldwin, proceeded to the U.S. Arsenal, 
where they were hospitably entertained. Some 
time was spent in examining the various objects 
of interest in the Arsenal grounds and buildings. 
In the evening the Pucifics held a social levee at 
Winthrop Hall in honor of their guests, the 
ladies lending their presence to the occasion. 
The dancing was continued until all undoubtedly 
had their fill of enjoyment. In the morniug, the 
Warrens were escorted by their hosts to the depot, 
where a couple of handsome torches were pre- 
sented by Capt. Robinson, on behalf of his com- 
pany, to the Pacifics. The Warrens then took 
their departure fur home amid the cheers of their 
brother firemen and of the crowd cf people who 
had assembled to see them off—having apparently 
had a very good time of it. 





Paropi's Concert. The concert of M'Ile 
Parodi on Saturday evening, was well attended 
by the people of this city, and by a very consid- 
erable number of the citizens of Hallowell and 
Gardiner, all of whom were gratified at the op- 
portunity thus afforded of hearing so celebrated 
an artist without being compelled to jourrey to 
some distant city for the purpose. M'‘Ile Parodi 
was assisted by M’ile Montmorency, Mr. W. H. 
Dennett and Mr. E. Hoffman, the lattec presid- 
ing at the piano. The audience testified their 
delight by repeated rounds of applause, and es- 
pecialiy when the Grand Duetto, from Giovanni, 
was sung by M'lle Parodi and Mr. Dennett, and 
when the former gave the Star Spangled Banner, 
as sung by her at the Japancse Matince, Phila- 
del phia. 

Mr. Hoffman's execution upon the piano was 
very superior, and such as could not fail to affurd 
great pleasure to all who heard it. 

The entertainment, as a whole, was a rare treat 
to lovers of the musical art. It is certainly 
gratifying to have such singers as Biscaccianti 
and Purodi visit us, and we are glad to perceive 
that such visits are appreciated by our commu- 
nity. If any were at all disappointed, it was 
because they had allowed their expectations to be 
raised by Parodi’s fame to a point beyond what 
they should have been ; but we doubt not that 
the audience generall y were wore than satisfied. 





New Mitt. We are glad to learn that the 
prospect is very encouraging for the building of 
a new cotton mill upon the dam. A subscription 
has been started for the purpose, Hon. R. Wil- 
liams and A. Lambard Esq. heading the list with 
$5,000 each. It is desirable that $50,000 should 
be raised here and it is believed that the sum may 
elsewhere be carried up to anamount sufficient to 
to erect a mill of respectable size. The success of 
the Kennebec Company within the last few years 
has demonstrated that cloth can be manufactured 
here at less cost than at almost any place in the 
country; and no mill has succeeded in manufac- 
turing at a lessrate. The abundant water power 
can be obtained at very low rates, and the wages 
and board of operatives are lower than in most 
manufacturing towns. Let the ball be pushed 
furward. It has already a good start. 





Book Sates. A large and excellently well se- 
lected assortment of books has been recently 
opened for sale at the auction store of Geo. W. 
Jones, on Water street. The proprietor, Mr. 
Judd, seems to be an intelligent, gentlemanly 
person, and will no doubt do the right thing by 
all who attend his sales. The following from the 
Waterville Mail shows what a reputation he 
leaves behind him: 

Mr. Judd, who has been selling books at auc- 
tion in our village for nearly two weeks past, has 
gone to Augusta, to give the people of that vicin- 
ity an opportunity to provide themselves with a 
store of good reading. His bvoks are all fresh 
and new, and first class works; while the prices 
are such as people choose to give. We commend 
him to our down river friends, as one whom they 
will not fail to find honorable and straightforward 
in his dealing—gentlemanly in his manner, and 
enough of a ‘‘scholar’’ and a humorist to enable 
them to spend an evening in his auction room 
very pleasantly and profitably, whether they make 
any purchases or not. 





Census Taxinc. We understand that one of 
our census takers who is a good deal of a ‘‘ladies’ 
man,’’ and a favorite, though an incorrigible 
‘old bach,’’ has been studiously examining the 
scientific causes fur the extraordinary prolificness 
in the human family during the years between 
1842 and 1845 inclusive and especially that of 
1844, and also why the proportion of females born 
during those years is so much greater than that 
of the males. It is understood that nearly all 
the unmarried ladies in the city range between 15 
and 18 years of age, the greater portion being 
‘“‘gweet sixteen.’’ Whether this singular develop- 
ment was owing to some peculiarity of the cli- 
mate, or to the effects of the ‘* Hard Cider cam- 
paign’’ of 1840, is not yet determined. 





Rarx. On Sunday afternoon we were visited 
by a fine rain, which continued through the night 
and on Monday, plentifully watering and re- 
freshing the parched earth. The grass crop was 
especially suffering for the want of showers, and 
had begun to dry away in many places. It will 
feel the reviving influence of this visitation, and 
be increased thereby, although the indications 
are that in this State the quantity cut will not 
exceed two-thirds the crop of last year. To rem- 
edy the deficiency, farmers must be more saving 
of their straw, stalks, and other fodder, and thus 
eke out the hay where there is a lack. 





Tur Gosrzt Banner. This ancient organ of 
the Universalist denomination in Maine, com- 
menced its twenty-sixth volume last week with a 
new typographical fit out. This is as it should 
be. The mechanical appearance of the paper 
ought to keep pace with its improved editorial 
management. We are glad to learn that a gen- 
erous support is extended to it by its denomina- 
tional friends throughout the State. 





ov, Oonnection. We have seen it stated in several 
of our.exchanges that Dennis Berry, who was in- 
_ jared by the premature discharge of a cannon at 
. the firing of the Douglas salute in this city, has 
Since died of his injuries. This is not the case. | 
Mr. Berry is still alive and at last. accounts was 


Tse Fourrn at Warervittz. The Day was 
celebrated in Waterville by a Firemen’s parade 
and trial of Engines, a Floral procession and a 
Horse-trot. A great multitude of people were in 
attendance to enjoy the demonstration, and we 
are told everything passed off without accident, 
disorder, or excess. The Floral dieplay was quite 
pretty—and a burlesque Japanese Embassy, ex- 
temporized for the occasion by the college boys, 
so far as fun was concerned, went ahead of the 
original. The trial of the Engines, eleven in all, 
comprising, with a splendid Button tub from 
Roxbury, Mass., some of the best companies and 
machines in the State, resulted as follows—the 
play being horizontal, through 200 feet of hose: 


Excelsior, Stillwater, Hunneman, best play, 208 ft. 9 in 
Warren, Roxbury, Mass., Button, 6 203 ° 
Pacific, Augusta, Button, 

Torrent, Hallowell, Hunneman, 

Dirigo, Portland, Crockett, 

Tiger, Bangor, Hinckley & Egery, 
Androscoggin, Topsham, Hunneman, 
Tiger, Hallowell, Hunneman, ¢ 
Victor, Kendall’s Mills, Hunneman, 
Lewiston, Lewiston, Hunneman, 
Defiance, Rockland, Hunneman, 


The prizes were awarded as follows : 


First Prize, silver trumpet, valued at $125, to Victor, 
of Kendall's Mills. 

Second Prize, silver trumpet, valued at $75, to Ex- 
celsior, of Stillwater. 

Third Prize, a flag, valued at $40, to Pacific, of Au- 
gusta. 


The horse-trot, according to the Waterville 
Mail, resulted somewhat unsatisfactorily. The 
stallions Hiram Drew and Hector entered for the 
first prize of $100. The first heat was won by 
Hiram Drew in 2.394, Hector making 2.40. The 
second was declared a dead heat, whereupon the 
Drew horse was withdrawn, the driver declining 
to contest the trov further. Hector was then 
driven over the course without a competitor, thus 
winning the purse by default. We learn, how- 
ever, that the Trustees have not yet paid over the 
money to Mr. Robinson, the owner and driver of 
Hector, reserving their decision in the matter for 
further consideration. 

We have since learned that the Trustees have 
given the first prize to Hiram Drew. Upon what 
ground this decision was made, however, we do 
not quite understand. 


205 
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174 
164 
167 
161 
213 
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191 





Tus Fovcrtu at Norta Monmoutn. The good 
people of Nurth Monmouth had a fine social pic- 
nic celebration, in the beautiful grove near their 
village, on the Fourth. The day, as everybody 
hereabouts knows, was warm and pleasant, and 
there was a grand turnout, not only from Mon- 
mouth itself but from several of the adjoining 
towns. 

The procession was formed at the Church, and 
marched to the grove with music from the Turner 
Band, which was engaged for the occasion and 
performed admirably. Here a stand and seats 
were prepared for the accommodation of the peo- 


filled tables that we have ever seen anywhere. 
\mong other ornaments for the occasion, the 
managers had victimized two live editors, namely, 
brother Sayward of the Kennebec Journal, and 
him of the Maine Farmer, who, in turn, victim- 
ized their audience by such an outpouring of 
worldly wisdom and sage advice as will make 
patriots of the whole of them forever and ever. 
No danger of North Monmouth now. If all the 
world should ‘‘secede,’’ we will vouch for North 
Monmoc th being true to the great principles of 
truth, patriotism and justice, after this. God 
bless Old Monmouth. 

But the Editors didn’t work alone—you'll nev- 
er catch an Editor alone in a scrape. And 80, 
after dinner, when all felt well satisfied as to the 
‘screature comfort’’ of the inner man, toasts and 
sentiments were brought forward, which called 
up, by way of response, numbers of individuals, 
who entered heartily into the spirit of the enter- 
tainment, and’ the day passed off, as every Fourth 
of July should, joyously. We had no guns nor 
gunpowder, nor alcohol, nor thunder and light- 
ning, to create a sensation. It was the spontane- 
ous outpouring of contented hearts, thankful for 
the privileges and blessings vouchsafed by Heay- 
en through the labors and sacrifices of our fath- 
ers. The toasts were not of the stereotyped kind, 
made up of the oid phrases, such as, ‘*The Day 
we celebrate,’’ ‘*Bunker Hill,’’ ‘‘The American 
Eagle,’’ &c., but they were entirely of homespun 
origin, applicable to the time and place and peo- 
ple. 

If the day had been celebrated as rationally 
every where else, its record of pleasant reerea- 
tions would be more full, and that of distressing 
accidents and consequent suffering nowhere heard 
of. 


Fourta or Jury 1x Baxcor. The Bangoreans 
were bound to have a good time anyhow on the 
4th. Politics were not to be mentioned. It was 
‘hip, bip, horra,’’ for patriotiem and a good 
time. The P. P. Poltroons and the Ragamoffins 
were out betimes in the morning, and what they 
lacked in elegance they made up in fantastic show 
and ridiculousness. Parading the streets at an 
early hour, they attracted the crowd and set the 
ball in motion for the day in a humorous and 
jevial manner. At 9 o'clock, the engine com- 
panies, accompanied by bands of music, exhibit- 
ed themselves to the admiring populace. An 
hour later, the steam fire engine sounded its 
whistle and scud through the streets, uphill and 
down, by its own propelling power, scorning the 
2.40 of racing steeds, and yet obeying the guid- 
ing rein of the ‘ribbon holder’ as meekly as 
‘‘Sleepy David’’ was wont to heed the voice of 
his master in olden time. The hydrostatic power 
of this engine was fully exhibited, and the stream 
of water which it threw was a complete deluge 
in comparison with our ordinary fire engines. 
The celebrated steam carriage was simply the eelf- 
propelling fire engine, having a carriage attached 
for the conveyance of passengers. It moves with 
ease and does not mind the hills, though asa 
practical machine for traveling we doubt ites 
utility. To enable it to carry coal sufficient for 
any great distance, or to become a method of 
conveyance for travelers, it seems to us that new 
and great improvements have yet to be made. 
In the afternoon a large omnibus, loaded with 
people, was attached, and with flying colors this 
iron steed, without legs, bore them along at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour, amid the shouts of 
passengers and bystanders. Asa horse-frightener, 
it is decidedly without a rival. 

A large concourse of people from the coun- 
try were assembled, and though the demon- 
stration cannot be regarded as equal to the rous- 
ing patriotic developments which took place in 
our early days, yet the celebration passed off 
pleasantly, agreeably, and worthy the day. The 
evening entertainments (which we did not witness) 
consisted of a brilliant display of fireworks and 
the illuminated steam engine parading the streets, 





factory and pleasurable. 





gy At the Regatta in Portland on the fourth, 
the following named boats took the prizes: 

First class—first prize $45, by the boat Jack 
of Clabs, built and owned by J. H. Dyer, of 
Portland. Second prize, $20, by the boat Echo, 
Chas. H. McLellan, of Bath. 

Second prize—tiret prize, $20, boat Stephen A. 
Douglas, M. Griffin, Portland. Second prize, 
$15, boat Whirlwind, B. W. Jones, Portland. 

Third class—first prize, $20, boat Twinkle, 
Charles Oxnard, Portland. Second prize, $15, 


| boat Undine, H. G. & W. W. Thomas, Portland. 


» In, the rowing regatta, the distance of two 
miles, rowed by one man, was made by the boat 


eat fy! 





James Dingnell, 194 minutes—prise $40. 


ple, and, not far off, one of the most abundantly | 


both of which we understand were highly satis-| 





Rervusat To Carry THe Maris. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, the owner of the steamship line between 
New York and California, refuses to carry the 
California mails in consequence of the failure of 
Congress to made appropriations for the-Pacific 
mail service. It is stated that the New York 
post-office is surfeited with newspapers intended 
for the steamer of the 2d July. The Tribune 
estimates the loss by the agents at one establish- 
ment, in the purchase of papers for their Cali- 
fornia houses, in consequence of Vanderbilt's 
refusal to carry them, at from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Regardless of the great disappointment and 
immense loss attendant upon the step, this King 
of steamship commerce thus suddenly put up the 
bars, and peremptorily refused to allow letters or 
newspapers to be carried on board, even by Ex- 
press companies, though the offer to pay freight 
was repeatedly made. 

Whatever justification for this course Mr. Van- 
derbilt may have, it was due to the public to have 
given ample notice of his intention thus to arrest 
the passage of the mails, that individuals might, 
so far as possible, be relieved from the severe 
losses, which must now result from this sudden 
action, and from those disappointments which 
cannot now be remedied. But Vanderbilt is in 
his element when at war with the government, and 
he intends when he moves, that, not only the gov- 
ernment, but the people shall feel and acknowl- 
edge that he is a man of power and will, fearing 
neither Presidents nor public opinion, and know- 
ing how to strike, with effect, against both. 

The overland mail is all that can now be relied 
upon asa medium of intercourse between Cali- 
fornia and the Atlantic States, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that, before the next regular day for the 
mail to go by steamer, the government will have 
provided, in some way, therefor. 

A dispatch, received since the above was 
put in type, states that an arrangement has 
been effected between Mr. Vanderbilt and the 
Postmaster General by which the mails will be 
carried as heretofore. 





Marne Srate Seminary. This institution ap- 
pears to be in a very prosperous condition. We 
learn from the Seminary Advocate that the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance during the last term 
was 117, divided as follows :—Young Ladies’ 
Graduating Class, 10; College Class, 13; other 
Classes, (gentlemen 54, ladies 40,) 94. There 
are 98 classical students enrolled in the list, 
showing an unusually high standard of scholar- 
ship. The students of the Seminary have three 
literary societies, two religious and one temper- 
ance association. 

The exercises at the close of the term are to 
commence on Monday evening of this week, and 
continue through the three following days, as 
follows :—Monday evening, in the Free Baptist 
Church, at 73 o’clock—Sermon before the Christ- 
ian Union by Rev. Ransom Dunn; Tuesday— 
examination of Class; Tuesday evening—Concert 
by Portland Band; Wednesday—examination 
continued ; Wednesday evening—Oration before 
the United Literary Societies, by Rev. Edward 
Hawes of Waterville, Poem by James Wilson 
Ward of Amherst College ; Thursday—Exhibi- 
tion. Procession to form at 8 A. M., at the Sem- 
inary ; exercises to commence at the eburch at 9 
o'clock. Twenty young ladies and gentlemen 
have parts in the exhibition, which, judging from 
the order of exercises, promises to be unusually 
attractive. 





Tue First Stack Coacu in Bancor. A few 
days since, we fell in with an old stage-driver, 
Spencer Arnold, Esq., now of Bradford, who 
stated that in the month of June, 1824, he drove 
into Bangor the first stage coach of modern style, 
which ever entered the city, and that it was re- 
ceived with shouts of enthusiastic rejoicings by 
the people of the town, nearly all of whom turned 
out to witness and inspect the strange new-comer. 
Bangor bas grown somewhat since those days, 
and can now boast a plenty of old stagers within 
its own limits. 





Fire iv Hattowett. The steam sawmill near 
Shepard's wharf, in Hallowell, owned and oper- 
ated by Hon. Abner Coburn of Bloomfield, was 
destroyed hy fire on Monday last, together with a 
large quantity of piled lumber, manufactured 
hogshead heads, &c. Nothing was saved from 
the mill, and many of the workmen lost their 
outside garments that had been left about the 
premises. The fire originated from some defect 
about the furnaces. Loss, from eight to ten 
thousand dollars—no insurance. 





Arson by A Wire. The Piscataquis Observer 
says: On the 26th ult. the dwelling house with 
the contents and outbuildings of Mark Frost of 
Medford, was destroyed by fire. The house was 
set on fire by his wife, Catharine E. Frost, with 
whom, we understand, he has lived very unhap- 
pily fora namber of years. She was arrested 
and bound over for trial, and for want of bail was 
committed to the jail at Bangor. The property 
was not insured. 





Suppen Deatn. Mrs. Mary E. Foster, wife of 
Willis N. Foster, of this city, suddenly dropped 
dead on the 26th ult. The cause of her death 
was disease of the heart. She had been troubled 
fora number of years with the complaint and was 
engaged in her usual domestic avocations at the 
time of her death. Mrs. F. was an esteemed wo- 
man in all the relations of life, and her sudden 
loss fell heavily upon her family. 





0G We learn from the Lewiston Journal that 
a meeting has been called of the bondholders 
of the Androscoggin Railroad, who intend to 
take possession of the road and run it on their 
own account. The Directors have issued sealed 
proposals for the extension of the road to Bath 
with a spur to Lewiston. Proposals to be re- 
ceived until the 18th inst. 


tg The Fourth at North Leeds was celebrated 
with becoming spirit, speeches, music, fantastics 
and fireworks were the order of the day and eve- 
ning. Fifteen hundred people were assembled 
and all passed off with much enjoyment. 


tar Eben P. French was drowned at Weeks’ 
Mills, China, on July lst. He was on horseback 
while the animal was drinking, and pitched off, 
probably injuring himself. Lis wife stood by 
and witnessed the sad event. 


te The death of Wm. Tilt, Jr., editor and 
part proprietor of the St. John’s New Bruns- 
wicker, is announced. He is well spoken of by 
his contemporaries of that city. 














tay The good people of Houlton, celebrated 
the Fourth on green peas and Strawberries, of 
Aroostook growth. The Democrat says of the 
latter, that **the fields and pastures are reddened 
and fragrant with them.”’ 





gg Henry Butterfield of East Wilton, had an 
arm broken by the giving way of a staging, pre- 
cipitating him to the ground—a distance of 42 
feet. His escape from more serious injury was 
remarkable. 





New Parrr. A new Republican paper has 
been started in Lewiston, entitled ‘* The Lewiston 
Republican,’’ by H. C. Johnson, editor and pro- 
prietor. We have received the first number, 
which is of respectable size, good typographical 
ef&cution, and ably edited. 


Mr. Warren C. Plummer is announced as 





 gesistant editor of the Aroostook Pioneer. 


| knapsack, blankets, provisions, &c., &c.' Capt. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
OUR_ FIREMEN. 


BY “UNIQUE.” 


Who are those so tall and straight, 
Walking with a martial gait, 
Clad in uniform all new, 

Part of grey, and part of blue? 


Firemen are they ! true and strong 
For the riyht—nagainst the wrong, 
May their motto ever be 
“Temperance and Liperty.” 


When the angry, fiery breath, 
Threatens =o instant death, 
Who send up the sparkling stream, 
Where the crackling embers gleam? 


Who, but they, with earnest will, 
Work the brakes—the engine fill? 
Strong of arm and strong of heart, 
Each resolved to do his part. 


While intemperance, like a tide, 
Floods the country, far and wide, 
Say, ye firemen ! shall it rest 
With you as a welcome guest ? 


«« No!” [ hear you, one and all, 
With united voices call; 

‘Pure cold water bring for those 
Of the engine and the hose.” 


Long may this brave phalanx stand, 
As the pride of our fair land; 

And in all the towns of Maine, 
May we hear the loud acclaim : 


«¢ To the firemen, sober, strong, 
Hearty thanks and praise belong; 
Health, prosperity and love, 
Heaven grant them from above.” 





Tuzopore Parker's Witt. By his will, Mr. 
Parker gives to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts ‘‘the two firearms formerly the property of 
my honored grandfather, Captain John Parker, 
late of Lexington ; to wit: the large musket or 
king’s arm, which was by him captured from the 
British on the morning of the 19th of April, 
1775, in the battle of Lexington, and which is 
the first firearm taken from the enemy in the war 
of Independence ; and also the smaller musket, 
which was used by him in that battle, while 
fighting in ‘the secred cause of God and bis 
country,’ ’’ with the request that they be placed 
in the Senate Chamber, to be kept in perpetuam 
rei memoriam. To Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, and other friends, he bequeaths certain 
volumes from his library, and the remainder of it 
he presents to the Public Library of Boston. 
The residue of his property is left to his wife. 

The following letter, written in 1858, gives the 
history of the ** large musket’’: 


Boston, 16th Feb., 1858. 

Mr. Lorinc—Dear Sir: Uere are a few words 
touching the capture of the gun you spoke of the 
other day. Hancock and Adams were staying at 
Lexington, with Rev. Jonas Clark, the minister, 
an eminent patriot. In the afternoon of April 
18, several British subordinate offic-rs were seen 
riding up the main road in the town: This ex- 
cited the suspicion of men who knew them to be 
British soldiers, though they were disguised. In 
the night intelligence was brought to Messrs. 
Hancock and Adams that a British expedition 
was on foot, destined for Lexington and Concord, 
to get possession of their persons, it was sup- 
posed, and to destroy the military store at Con- 
cord. They gave the alarm to the proper persons, 
whom Capt. Parker had selected for that work, 
and he sent men through the town to give notice 
for assembling the militia. The church bell was 
also rung. 

Capt. Parker lived about two and one-half or 
three miles from the ineeting house. He had 
been there ijate in the eve ing and conferred with 
Hancock and Adams, and others, and made ar- 
rangements, in case it was necessary to cull out 
the soldiers. He went to bed late that night, 
April 18, and ill. About two o’clock he was 
called up by the men referred to above, and went 
to the meeting house, (the Common is just behind 
it.) He formed his company a little after day- 
break. About one hundred and twenty men an- 
swered to their names—armed and equipped 
But as the intelligence was not quite certain, he 
sent out other scouts to obtain information of the 
advance of the enemy, and dismissed the suldiers. 
telling them to be within call, and assemble aguin 
at beat of drum. They dispersed. Not long 
after, one of his scouts returned and told him the 
British were near at hand. 

He ordered the drum beat in front of the tav- 
ern, close by the Common. Seventy men appear- 
ed, were furmed into four platoons, and marched 
on to the Common. His nephew, Jonathan Har- 
rington, the last sarvivor of the battle, then a 
lad of sixteen, played the fife, which, with a 
drum, was the only music. Le formed them in a 
single line, then wheeled the first and fourth 
platoons at right angles, stepped in front and 
ordered every man to load his piece with powder 
and ball. When this was done, he said: **Don’t 
fire unless fired upon. But if they want to have 
a war, let it begin here.’’ He then wheeled back 
the two wings into a continuous line, and stood 
a little in tront of the end of the right wing 
Soon the British came close upon them, and some 
were soon terrified, and began to skulk off. He 
drew his sword, and called them by name to come 
back, and said he would order the first man shot 
who should run away. 

You know what fullowed—the fire of the Brit- 
ish, the return of the fire by the Americans, the 
killing of eight of his company, his order to 
them to disperse and take care of themselves. 

After they were gone the British soldiers gave 
three buzzas, und stopped half an hour and ate 
their breakfast, aod then resumed their march 
toward Concord. 3 

After they were gone, Capt. Parker and his 
men came back, took up the dead, looked after 
the wounded, &. Capt. Parker saw a British 
soldier who bad loitered behind, a little drunk, 
seized him and made hima prisoner. He was 
completely armed, having the musket you saw, a 





Parker kept them as the Spolia Opima, as did 
also his son, and so now likewise does 
Yours trely, 
Tueopore Parker. 
To J. S. Lorine. 





Tue Great Eastern. The gale of the 29th 
ult. drove this leviathan several feet through the 
mud towards the pier, and her wheel was seri- 
ously damaged by striking a small iron lighter 
stationed near her. On the same night, two of 
her crew lost their lives accidentally by falling 
from her. The bottom of the ship is very foul, 
and the question is agitated how she is to be 
cleaned. It is believed that the combined power 
of the balance and sectional dry dock in New 
York, will be able to raise her out of the water 
so that the cleaning and painting may be ac- 
complished. She was thrown open to visitors on 
Tuesday of last week. The charge is fixed at one 
dollar, and only about 1500 persons availed them- 
selves of the privilege upon the first day. The 
price is regarded as exorbitant, and while the few 
may be willing to pay this sum, yet there can be 
no doubt that in this country, almost every thing 
will pay better to make it a popular sbow, and 
bring it within the means of themany. Barnum 
would make this show pay, if he had control of 
the affair; and what’s more, would give every- 
body, far and near, the chance of visiting it at 
cheap rates. We should advise John Bull to try 
Yankee ingenuity, and put the affair through in 
good style. Since writing the above we learn 
that the fee has been reduced to fi/ty cents. 


of vulcanizing rubber, died on Monday 2d inst. at 
New York. Since his invention he has had to 
contend with uninterrupted constancy for his 
rigbts with other claimants, and especially with 
Horace Day with whom he has carried on lawsuit 
after lawsuit in the U. S. Courts io almost every 
District in the country. Notwithstanding bis im- 
mensé expenditure in the law, we presume bis in- 
vention was a source of great profit to him. ‘Ts 
has given employment to thousands, and contrib- 
uted to the comfort of many thousands more. 





Arcric Expsoirion. Dr. Hayes’ expedition set 
sail from Boston on Saturday P. M. The schoon-f 
er, Spring Hill, hereafter to be called the ** United 
States’? has been abundantly furnished with every 
thing needful for the voyage—mostly by volanta- 
ry contributions of the citizens of Boston. The 
sum of $15,350 in money and $4,000 in supplies 








bas been contributed. 


EDITOR’S TABLE 

~., Tux Awenican Jovrnat or Epucarion for June. 
This is a quarterly publication of 624 pages, edi- 
ted by Henry Barnard LL. D. and published at 
Hartford, Ct. by F. B. Perkins, at $4 per an- 
num. It contains an almost ineredible amount 
and variety of valuable matter upon educational 
subjects, which mast make it indispensable to all 
interested professionally in the instruction of 
youth. Among the contents of especial interest 
and value to us is one on Agricultural Education 
in France, Germany and Ireland—a subject now 
receiving attention more widely and generally 
than ever before. 

Trisures to Tutopore Parker. This is the 
title of a neat pamphlet of 60 pages, containing 
the exercises at the Music Hall Boston, on Sun- 
day June 17, 1860, and the proceedings of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Convention May 22, 
1860, commemorative of the death of Theodore 
Parker. We have read it with much interest. 
We are indebted to A. Williams & Co. Boston, 
furacopy. C. A. Pierce has it for sale. 

Beapie’s Dime Novets, No. 2, containing a 
Sea Tule of '76, entitled «‘The Privateer’s Cruise, 
and the Bride of Pomfret Hall,’”’ has been re- 


ceived. Itis for sale by Chas. A. Pierce, Water 
street. 


—_—_ 








Tuz Comet. The comet whose appearance was 
mentioned by us last week is now faintly visible 
to the naked eye in a N. N. W. direction, about 
10 degrees above the horizon. It is said to be ap- 
proaching the earth, though owing to its low po- 
sition and its increasing distance from the sun, it 
is doubtful whether it will become very conspicu- 
ous to the naked eye. The Newburyport Herald, 
in speaking of these eccentric visitors, remarks: 

_ ‘Io no branch of astronomy is there greater 
interest manifested than in the search for and cal- 
culation of the elements of comets, and the peri- 
ods of over two hundred have been computed with 
alinost as much exactness as the year of our earth, 
theugh till the time of Newton, who first clearly 
demonstrated the fourm of their orbits, they were 
generally looked upon as transient meteors, hav- 
ing no particular cunnectiun with the solar sye- 
tem. The common people considered them as 
harhingers of famine and pestilence, a view which 








_—. 


Tae New York Tracepy. A fearful traged 
took place in Eighteenth street, New York, a 
Saturday night, by which two lives were lost. 
Mr. John Walton, a wealthy distiller, was walk. 
ing in company with his cousin, Mr. R. H. Pas- 
cal, when a man stepped from behind a tree and 
shot Mr. Walton, the ball taking effect in the 
head, und causing his death in a few hours. The 
marderer fled, pursued by Mr. Pascal and others, 
and finding that te should be overtaken, he 
turned and shot the foremost of his pursuers, who 
proved to be Mr. Jobn Watts Matthews, who was 
starck in the breast and died in a few minutes, 
The assasain escaped, and has not been urrested. 
Che spe semeceting the affair are of a 

uliar character. ey a 

the Trddene y are related as follows 
‘Some time ago Mr. Walton married a wido 
lady, named Ellen M. Russell, who was at that 
time the keeper of a boarding house in this city. 
Lately the Supreme Court have been engaged in 
trying @ suit for separation from bed and board 
brought by Jobn Walton against his wife. The 
ground on which this application was based was 
cracl and inhuman treatment, which rendered it 
unsafe for him to live with her. The last hearing 
of this case took place on the 4th of June last, at 
which the decision was reserved. Facetious ac- 
counts of this trial appeared in nearly all the 
newspapers at that time, some of which were 
found upon the person of Mr. Walton. 

At the time the marriage between Mr. Walton 
and the Widow Russell took place, she represented 
to him that she had been twice married, and 
that both her former husbands were dead. [er 
first husband was a Col. Jefferds, by whom she 
had two children, both of whom are now alive, 
the eldest being 22 years of age, and the youngest 
19. Her next alliance was with Capt. Russell, 
by whom she had one boy, named Frank Russell, 
now 12 years of age. She further stated that she 
had adupted her sister’s child. a daughter, four 
months old, and that the infant was then residing 
in the country. She concealed from Mr. Walton 
the fuct that she had an intermediate husband 
between Mr. Jefferds and Mr. Russell. This sec- 
und husband was named Morrison; she had no 
children by him. 

Mr. Walton had not been married a great 
while befure he began to ascertain the true char- 
acter of the woman to whom he was united. So 
far from her two husbands being dead, he ascer- 
tained that one at least was still living. a divorce 
having been obtained. He also ascertained the 
facts of her marriage to Morrison, and that he 
was then living in Dayton, Ohio; and further, 
that it was exceedingly doubtful if a lezal separ- 
ation had ever been had by them. He also ascer- 
tained to his satisfaction that instead of the child 





many skeptical men of the present day are not dis- 
posed to confidently deny. A comet's tail of bil- 
lions of miles in extent might clearly impregnate 
our atmosphere with such fureiga elements, and 
so change its electrical conditon as to produce 
disease among all organized bodies. Some emi- 
nent astronomers, Arayo among the number, sup- 
pose that the remarkable dry fog of 1783 might 
have been caused by the earth plunging into the 
tail of a comet, whose nucleus was invisible in 
consequence of its proximity to thesun. The fog 
was perceived more or less throughout the whole 
world, but particularly in the higher atmospheric 
regions of mountainous countries. That it was 
not a mist, but of a dry nature, was proved by 
the hygrometer, which indicated many degrees 
less moisture than ordinarily. Moreover it was 
self-luminous to such a degree that on the Alps 
and Andes and other mountain ranges, the finest 
print could be read at night. 

No subject affords a greater latitude of specula- 
tion than the nature, origin and destiny of these 





four months old being the daughter of her sister, 
it was her own illegitimate offspring, the result 
of a criminal connection with a man named Yel- 
verton. 

In addition to all these grievances, his wife and’ 
her two sons, Charles and Edwin Jefferds, all of 
whom were members of hig family, and occupying 
the house No. 258 West Twenty-third street, be- 
gan to abuse him most shamefully. He alleged 
that the boys brought improper females to the 
house at all hours of the day and night, and that 
Mrs. Walton associated with a most degraded 
class of people. It also appeared that she had 
previous to her marriage with him, kept what 
purported to be a cigar store, in a low neighbor- 
hood of the city, but what was alleged to have 
been a house mr improper character. 

Mr. Walton at length, after months of forbear- 
ance, resulved upon a separation. He according- 
ly rented a house in Twenty third street for Mrs. 
Walton and her boy Frank Russell. She lived 











strange visitants. Whether they are new born 
worlds brought forth by the San, and not yet 
curbed down to pursue a respectable planetory 
round; or whether they are exiles from some for- 
eign system, banished for their fantastic tricks, | 
which would seem to be the case of those which | 
move in the hyperbola, and coming within the| 
attraction of our sun, pass around it once and | 
shoot off into infinite space, never to return; 
whether they are hard-headed pugilists one of 
whom koocked a great planet into four—Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, and will next makea 
pass at us; or whether they are like some politi- 
cians we know, all gas, and perfectly harmless ; | 
whether the earth was once a comet, and whether 
some marauding monster will yet steal us away 
from the sun, and adopt us for its own moon, are 
all questions that divide the learned, and which 
we cun’t now stop to settle.”’ 





Execution or Harpen. This unhappy wife- 
murderer was executed at Belvidere, N. J., on 
Friday last. He made.no speech on the scaffold, 
but has made a full confession of bis guilt. His 
unfortunate parents visited him and remained 
with him until about the time of his execution. 
The interview is thus described: 


‘‘Last Tuesday his futher and mother, sister 
and brother visited the cell of the unfortunate, 
tu bid him a final farewell. They remained with | 
him for several hours, during which time they 
sang and prayed. 
Jeave, an indescribable scene of agony took place. 
Young Harden rushed toward his aged mother, 
and clasping his arms around her neck, imprint- 
ed kisses upon her cheeks, and wept bitterly. 
The same scene took place between him and his 
sister and brother, und when he took his father 
by the band, he said, ‘*‘Good bye, dear father, we 
shall meet in heaven.’’ As the grated cell was 
closed, which, as they supposed separated them 
forever in this life, the old gentleman turned 
round, and in a feeble tone said, ‘*Guood bye Ja- 
cob, my poor boy,’’ and with totterir g steps and 
heavy hearts, the family wended their way home- 





When about to take their) * 


there but a short time, however, preferring to 
board in the family of Dr. Slade in Twenty-sec- 
ond street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, 
Mr. Walton paying her board bills. Shortly 
after leaving the house in Twenty-third street she 
returned one evening on some pretext and began 
smashing ap the furniture. For this she was ar- 
rested. She then desired to be immediately con- 
ducted by the officer to the City Hotel, where she 


| could have an interview with Mr. Isaac V. Fow- 


ler, he being an old friend of hers and a frequent 
visitor befure her last marriage. During the in- 
timacy existing between her and Mr. Fowler, at 
one time Charles Jefferds, held a clerkship in the 
Post Office. Mr. Walton now commenced legal 
proceedings for a separation, This was particu- 
ly distasteful to Mrs. Walton and her two sons, 
as her husband was wealthy, and in the event of 
his application proving successtul, they would 
lose all claim to bis wealth. They accordingly 
thought to intimidate him, using all kinds of 
ersonal abuse and frequently threatening bis 
ife. On one occasion one of the boys showed 
him a pistol which he said had been bought ex- 
pressly to shoot him with. At another time Mr. 
Walton was suddenly taken sick, and always ex- 
ressed the belief that he had been pvisioned. 
le was afraid to walk the streets alone at night, 
and never dared to venture into the presence of 
either bis wife or her sons. Le frequently re- 
marked to his friends that he was fully convinced 
that he should meet a violent death at their 
hands. About three months since he summoned 
a lawyer and made his will, saying that he stood 
in feur of his life every moment, and thoughe it 
necessary. After the document was drawn up 
he expressed himself as feeling wuch easier in his 
mind, and suid that he then felt less dread of his 
wife and step-sons 
Mr. Walton was a man from forty to forty-five 
ears of age, energetic in appearance, and stoutly 
Baile, Ile bas many relatives in the city, and was 
highly esteemed by all acquaintances. Mr. Mat- 
thews wasa railroad contractor, about thirty-tour 
ears of age; was born at Dobb’s Ferry on the 
ludson, but lived with his mother at No. 31 
Union place. He had been absent all day ona 





ward.”’ 





Tue Miramon Streamers. The United States 
District Court, at New Orleans, has given a de- 
cision adverse to the Government, and releasing 
the Mexican steamers captured by the American 
squadron and libeled as prizes. The Court held 
that the steamers were not bound to show their 
flags in the night time, though it was shown that 
the Miramon did hoist her flag ; and it was fur- 
ther held, that the guns fired were not unauthor- 
ized, as the American steamer fired the first shot, 
and it was natural for the Mexicans to suppose 
that a hostile attack was made upon them, and 
that, too, within Mexican jurisdiction. 





Trrat or Mowinc Macuives. A trial of Mow- 
ing Machines came off in Providence on the 26th 
of June, each Machine being required to cut half 
an acre. The Providence Journal states that the 
‘«* New Engiani Mower cut its allotted portion in 
eighteen minutes, the Manny’s in about twenty- 
one, Wood’s in about twenty-three.” On the 
trial of two horse mowers, Buckeye in twenty-one 
minutes, Ketchum twenty-three, Wood twenty- 
five, Manny twenty-seven. 





tgrThe Austrian artillery throw from rifled 
cannon, a six-pound ball three miles with six 
ounces of gun-cotton. No smoke is emitted, 
and the fire may be maintained for some time be- 
fore the enemy can discover the direction from 
whence it comes. 








tar The Grand Jury of Middlesex Co., Mass., 
have returned bills of indictment against Silas 
Carleton, George J. Coolidge, Wm. B. Carleton 
and Watson Freeman, Jr., of Boston, for at- 
tempting to kidnap Frank B. Sanborn of Con- 
cord, on the 3d of April last. 


Snow. A heavy fall of snow—in sp"9g locali- 
ties to the depth of six feet-—occurred diithe 28th 
of May last, all over the North of England. It 
was accompanied by a severe wind which did 
much damage. 


ta Dr. J. R. Hea, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the New Brunswick University. The St. 
John Courier speaks of him asa gentleman ad- 
mirably qualified to sustain the onerous duties of 
so high and so influential a position. 








New Brunswick Marsie. A quarry of mar- 
ble has recently been opened at Masquash, N. B., 
which is pronounced by judges to be of very 
superior quality. 

[gr A fire occurred on the 4th instant, at Han- 
nibal, Mo., destroying property to the value of 
$50,000, of which $19,000 is covered by insur- 
ance. 

ia Wm. G. Cumming of Halifax, N. S., was 
killed in that city by being struck in the fore- 











leasure excursion with his sisters to the Fishiog 
Banks. On returning at night he had gone to 
the upper part of the city to transact some busi- 
ness, and had just stepped from the Third avenue 
cars on his return when he heard the ery of mur- 
der, and starting in pursuit of the murderer met 
his death as above stated. 

Mrs. Walton called at the Hospital yesterday 
to view the body of her murdered bushband She 
manifested great gri f at his untimely end, weep- 
ing excessively all the time. Her evidence before 
the Coroner was given ny ape and in a per- 
fectly audible voice. She is un educated woman, 
possessing an intellectual countenance, and has, 
in her younger days, been quite beautiful. She 
is now something over forty, we should judge, 
and still retains a pleasing appearance. 

Both Charles and Edwin Jefferds have been ar- 
rested. It 18 generally believed that Charles is 
the murderer, although he etates that on Satur- 
day evening he was at a hotel in Chambers street, 
playing cards till half-past 11 o'clock, and then 
went directly to his hotel in Brooklyn. It is 
further stated that the proprietor of the hotel of- 
fers to testify that Jefferds was at his hotel until 
quarter to twelve that night. 





Counrerrsit Bitts. Counterfeit $100 bills on 
the Preseott Bank, Lowell, and Newton Bunk, 
Newton, have made their appearance in various 

arts of the country. It appears that about fifty 

anks of New England have the same general 
plate for their $100 bills, and the forgers baving 
engraved a fac simile of this plate can easily pat 
in the names of any banks who uve it, 80 that it 
will require a sharp look ovt by bank officers for 
some time to come to separate the genuine from 
the fraudulent emission. The counterfeiters evi- 
dently came from Canada, where, without doubt, 
a most skilful gang of forgers bave been at work 
for several years. 

The counterfeits are well executed, but there 
are slight dissimilarities. One is that the canal 
boat in the genuine has no horse, while in the 
spurious there is one. The signatures of the 
Prescott, are good, while that of the casbier of 
the Newton is not so good. ’ 

Neither the Prescott nor Newton Banks will 
issue any more $100 bills from the old plate, 
which has fora vignette, a spread eagle, with 
canal locks and rail cars in the distance, and the 
numerals 100 on each side of the vignette. 





Tue Patxce or Wares. The St. John’s Courier 
states that the Prince of Wales will leave Kog- 
land on the 10th of a arrive at Newfuundland 
on the 25th, land at Halifax on the 28th, leave 
for St. Johns via Windsor on the 2d August, 
and there land on Friday morning the 3d, pro- 
ceed to Fredericton on the 4th, remain there on the 
5th and 6th, and leave on the moroing of the 7th 
for Pictou, via St. Johns and Windsor, and 
thence to Prince Edward Island. 
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VALUABLE COSM ETICS. 
Tar Excnantep Mirror—SELr Know Leper. 
i lass will brin faults to light, 

And make your virtues abine both strong and bright. 

Wass tro Suoora Wrinkies—ConTeNntTMENT. 
A daily portion of this essence use, 
Twill smooth the brow, tranquility infuse. 

Fivg Lie Satve—Trors. 

Use daily for your lips this precious dye 
They'll redden. and breathe swepter melody. 


Mixture Giving Sweetness To Vorce—Prayer. 


At ing, noon and night this mixture take. 
Your t tence tnpeered will richer music make, 





Best Evs Water—Compassion. 
These drops will add great lustre to the eye, 
When most you need, the poor will you supply. 


Martcutxess Pair or Ear-Rines—Atrention AND OBE- 
DIENCE, 


With these clear drops appended to the ear, 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 

Sotution To Prevent Ervetion—Wispom. 
It calms the temper, beautifies the face, 

And gives to woman dignity and grace. 
INDISPENSABLE Parr oF BraceLets—NEATNESS AND 
Inpustry. 

Clesp them on carefully each day you live, 
To good designs they efficacy give. 


An Etastic Girpte—Patrencs. 
The more you use, the brighter it will grow, 
Though its least merit is external show. 
Rine or Trizep Gotp—PRinciP_e. 
Yield not this golden bracelet while you live, 
’Twill both restrain and peace of conscience give. 


NecKLACE oF Purest Peart—REsiGNArTION. 
This ornament embellishes the fair, 
And teaches all the ills ugpife to bear. 
Diamonp Breastpin—Love. 
Adorn your bosom with this precious pin, 
lt shines without and warms the heart within. 


A GraceruL BANpEAU—POLITENESS. 


The forehead neatly cireled with this band 
Will admiration and respect command. 


A Preciovs Diapem—Piery. 
Whoe’er this precious diadem shall own, 
Secures himself an everlasting crowa. 
UniversaL Beautirrer—Goop Temper. 


With this choice liquid gently touch the mouth; 
It spreads o’er all the face the charms of youth. 


The Story Teller. 


MR. LORQUISON’S STORY. 


The account of a story-telling party in ‘+ Once- 
a-week’* wound up by saying that ‘‘Mr. Lorqui- 
son excused himself from any recital because he 
knew not not one.”” This gentleman (generally 
fall of anecdotes, but which on this occasion he 
seems to have kept to himself) called upon me 
two days after the merry meeting by the inn fire, 
and I atonce showed him the passage, and taxed 
him with the decline of bis conversational powers. 
After some little hesitation, he told me that I 
ought to have paid more attention to the final 
part of that paragraph, the commencement of 
which I have already quoted. On referring, I 
find it speaks of the quality of the punch. 

‘Just so,’’ said Mr. Lorquison, with a queer 
twinkle, *‘that accounts for my silence.’’ 

Tue puzzled look on my fuce caused him to 
proceed. © 

‘*Why, you see, I do know a great many sto- 
ries—good ‘uns, too, and I had got up one in 
particular, ready for ’em on that night—only it 
wasn’t about unpleasant nights and that sort of 
thing—but whether 'twas the heat of the room, 
the turn of the stories, or the lateness of the hour, 
somehow or other my good story went clean out 
of my head. Mr. Selby told me afterward that 
I had greatly amused the company—in what way 
I can’t distantly recollect; all [ know is, that the 
next morning I awoke with a splitting headache.”’ 


My curiosity was roused. Did I know the 
story ! 

‘*Well,”’ said he, ‘‘I may have told you at some 
time or other; but I'll give 1t to you now if you 
like; only mind, if you’ve heard it before, inter- 
rupt me.’’ 

I gave him the required promise, and he thus 


began: Q 

“I think you’re something of a gardener, are 
you not ?’’ I admitted horticultural propensi- 
ties in a small degree, and he continued, ‘then 
you'll enjoy my story all the more. Well, my 
father was a great florist, an amateur, and used 
to take immense pleasure in the cultivation of a 
moderate sized garden attached to our suburban 
‘cottage at Islington. You seem surprised at my 
mentioning such a site for a cottage and garden, 
but I allude to the Islington as I knew it thirty 
years ago; when Lewington ‘Green Lanes’ was a 
dangerous place after dark, and an inhabitant of 
Upper or Lower Clapton was considered a rustic. 

Numerous little cottages, with their neatly 
trimmed flower beds, were to be seen at Islington 
at the time of which I speak, and conspicuous 
among them all, for artistic arrangement and 
plants of really great value, was my father’s gar- 
den. How well I recollect the look of satisfac- 
tion with which he used to regard the work of 
his hands as, sitting in his easy chair on a sum- 
mer’s Sunday evening, he would slowly puff his 
after-dinner pipe, (he was a widower,) while 
drawing the attention of some friend to the pecu- 
liarities of certain cuttings, and the various 
beauties of his favorite shrubs. His companion, 
on one of these occasions, was a Mr. Tibbs, a 
thorough Cockney, with about as much idea of 
country life and agricultural pursuits, as a fish 
has of nut-cracking. He was a tradesman in the 
city, bad risen to the rank of alderman, and was 
now within no very grvat distance of the mayor- 
alty. This ‘achievement of greatness,’ though 
adding somewhat to his natural pomposity, had 
in no way diminished his innate relish for a joke. 
His fun certainly was not refined, nor his raillery 
elegant; but as he used to say, ‘‘a joke’s a joke,” 
and undoubtedly Mr. Tibbs’ jokes were peculiarly 
his own, and no one, I'm sure, would ever think 
of claiming them. 

_ *¢*How’s Polly Hanthus?’ was his invariable 
greeting on entering our house. After the deliv- 
ery of which facetions allusions to my father, he 
would indulge in chuckles of some seconds” dura- 
«« ‘Well,’ said he, when my father had finished 
a long disquisition on the merits of a splendid 
chrysanthemum, ‘well, Lorquison, I don’t know 
- much about your kissymythombs, which is Latin 
or Greek, or something or other,’ he added after 
@ pause, feeling rather out of his element in an 
etymological question, ‘but I'll send you a seed 
or two, the like of which you never come across, 
~ my boy.’ Here, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
he wagged his head in a fat and happy manner.”’ 

***And what may they be?’ asked my father, 
_ with much interest.’” 

‘Well, they may be anything,” replied Tibbs, 
with an inward chuckleat his own wit, ‘but they 
_ happen to seeds. Lord bless you, I aint going to 

tell you what they are. But they’re rare—very 
-rare.~ Such a gardener (he pronounced it 
_ dinger) as you ought to tell what the plant is 
“when you looks. atthe seed. For my part, 1 
don’t pretend to call ’em any grand name—it’sa 
—very short “un. Will you "have ’em #.” —~ 
saat ‘Dolighted Md answered my father, ‘send them 
as. soon possible, and I don’t doubt but we 
shall be able to get up a curious paper-on the 











‘“*Very good! Then mind you take care in 
planting of ’em, Lorquison, cos they’ve never been 
sown afore in this country.’ 

‘¢ «Here Mr. Tibbs was taken with a violent fit 
of coughing, which, although he attributed it to 
the evening air, or the smoke going the wrong 
way, my young eyes detected as the effect taused 
by a series of suppressed chuckles. My father, 
elated with the idea of his acquisition, did not re~ 
mark this. we 

‘*‘Here’s my coach,’ said Tibbs, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, 

«Don’t forget the seeds,’ were my father’s 
last words, as his guest departed. 

“**T believe my father scarcely slept all that 


Monday morning he was up earlier than ever, 
and working in his garden, with a diligence 
worthy of ‘The Old Corycian.’ He was clearing 
out a space of ground for the reception of the 
promised seeds.”’ 


dark red color. 


scope. 


another survey. Something was wrong. 


seed—bent down his head to the microscope, and 
then exclaimed: ‘Confound that Tibbs!’ I waited 
anxiously for what was to follow. ‘Seeds! Why 
he’s sent me the dried roe of a herring!’ 


this practical joke of Tibbs’. My father laughed 
the picket previous to putting it away in his pri- 
vate drawer, said quietly, ‘Very well, Mr. Tibbs.’ 
by which I knew he intended to repay our cock- 
ney friend in his own coin. He wrote, however, 
thanking Tibbs for his present, and that little 
gentleman, I have no doubt, retailed the joke to 
many a friend on "Change, and began to look up- 
on himself as the Hook of private life. 


‘But they laugh longest who laugh last.*’ 

«Three, weeks after this, Tibbs met my father 
one Saturday afternoon in the city. 

‘* *How’s Polly Hanthus?”’ inquired Tibbs. 

*¢ «Well, thank you,’ replied my father. ‘Will 
you dine with me to-morrow ?’ 

‘Tibbs was not the man to refuse a good offer. 

‘* «By the way,’ he slily a&ked, almost bursting 
with chuckles, ‘how about those seeds, eh ?’ 

‘s «What seeds ?’’ asked my father, with an air 
of utter ignorance. 

** «Oh, that won't do!’ returned Tibbs. ‘I say, 
are they growing? ’Twant bad, was it?’ 

‘«*My father’s serious face prevented a burst 
of laughter in wiich his friend was about to io- 
dulge. 

‘*«If you mean those seeds which you sent to 
me as a curiosity three weeks ago, I can only say, 
that they’re getting on capitally.’ 

** ‘Hey ! what ?’ exclaimed the alderman. 

‘«¢Well! I grant you that it is a /usus na- 
ture.’ 

** Oh, indeed?’ said Tibbs, thioking that this 
might be the horticultural Latin for a herring. 

‘**But come to-morrow, and you'll see them 
yourself. Good-bye!” 

‘* «Very curious, very!’ murmured the bewil- 
dered Tibbs to himself, as my father hurried off. 

‘*When my father returned to Islington on that 
Saturday night, he brought with him twenty red 
herrings. 

‘Tibbs, according to promise, dined with us 
Sunday. 

***After the post-prandial pipe, you shall see 
how well your seeds are progressing.’ 

‘Tibbs put his hands in his pockets and feebly 
smiled at my father’s words. He had tried dur- 
ing dinner to discover whether real seeds had been 
sent by some mistake, or the trick had been dis- 
covered. But my father began talking about sea 
anemones, prickly fish, jelly fish, of strange ma- 
rine inhabitants that had the appearance of veg- 
etables, and so on, till Mr. Tibbs saw but slight 
difference between a cod-fish and a fir-tree, and 
began to think his joke was not so good a one 
after all. 

Dinner finished, the pipe smoked, my father 
led the way down the garden-walk. He was en- 
joying himself immensely. Tibbs began to think 
of all the persons to whom he had told the excel- 
lent story of Lorquison and the Herring, and re- 
pented that he had not given more of his time to 
the study of natural history. On he walked, 
following my father through rows of geraniums, 
pinks, bright roses, and marvellous tulips, until 
at length they arrived at a sequestered part, 
where, on a fresh dug bed, overshadowed by two 
fine laburnums, stood tweuty inverted flower-pots 
arranged in four rows. 

‘*Here my father stopped.”’ 

‘* ‘Now,’ said he, you mustn’t be disappointed 
if they’re not so far advanced as you expected ; 
but I think they’re getting on admirably, consid- 
cring ’tis the first time they’ve ever been planted 
in this country. 

‘Tibbs remembered his own words, and mum- 
bled something about ‘first time—this country— 
who’d ha’ thought,’ and looked very foolish.” 

‘* ‘There,’ said my father, lifting up the first 
pot. Tibbs caught sight of something beneath 
it.” 

***Good gracious!’ he exclaimed, and put on 
his epectacles.’’ 

‘*Sure enough, there was the nose of a red her- 
ring just visible above the ground. 

‘* «Cover it up, Tibbs, the cold air may hurt 
it,” cried my father, who had been pretending to 
examine the other pots.”’ 

‘**Here’s a better one, it has had more sun;’ 
he pointed to one he had just uncovered, whose 
eyes just visible above the black earth, were look- 
ing up in the most impudent manner. 

» Tibbs moved on silently: carefully did he re- 
place the first pot, and with the gravest face im- 
aginable examined all the herrings in turn.”’ 

*¢ ‘Curious!’ echoed Tibbs, regaining his 
speech. ‘It’s wonderful! Sir,’ eaid he, taking 
my father aside in his most impressive manner, 
‘I thought yesterday "twas a joke; but I give you 
my solemn word of honor, that I shouldn’t have 
believed it, if I hadn’t seen it.’ 

‘‘Having given utterance to this remarkable 
sentence, he slowly turned on his heel and walked 


_ towards the house; my father following, with his 


handkerchief tightly pressed against his mouth. 
_ ‘*ke “for nie; I stopped behind, and pulled up 
the ings one-after_the other ; and 
parted 


«ev aA 





subject in the Gardener’s Magazine.’ 





*“*Not so bad, was it?”’— Once a Week. 


night. He was never a sluggard; but on that 


‘* During breakfast he was in a perpetual state 
of fidget; the postman was late—stay—would it 
come by post ?—no, by carrier. At last, how- 
ever, the postman did arrive, and delivered into 
my father’s hands, ready at the front gate to re- 
ceive him, a small packet with a letter from 
Tibbs, containing an apology for having sent only 
twenty seeds, and pleading their value as his ex- 


«These twenty little wonders were quite round 
and very small, being, as 1t appeared to us, of a 


‘*My father inspected them, and looked puz- 
zled; smelt them, and said thumph!’ That 
‘humph’ was portentous ; even the stolid Tibbs 
would cease his chuckle at my father’s ‘humph !’ 

‘*Perbaps you know that all gardeners examine 
with a glass, and taste their seeds; my father 
was now about to go through this double process. 
He looked at them through his powerful micro- 


“*Why, surely—’ said my father, and took 
‘I do 
believe—’ he began, and then followed the trial 


by tasting. He smacked his lips and clicked his 
tongue against his palate—frowned—spat out the 


**T recollect how amused I was, as a child, at 


heartily in spite of his vexation, and folding up 


twenty ’ 
when I returgéd to the hoaée Mr. Tibbs had de- 





= 
4 THRILLING sTfory. 


My brother Hiram lized the business of carry- 
ing the mail better than I did; and so I went to 
work in the new clearing I had commenced, about 
& mile and a half from home, and not quite so far 
from the house of my brother-in-law. I used to 
stay as often at one place as at the other. It was 
& bad arrangement, as in case of accident, neith- 
er family would be alarmed or go to look for me 
if I should not come home. I felt the force of 
this in the course of the winter, as you will see 


directly. 

There had fallen one of our old-fashioned north- 
ern New York snows, crusted over hard enough 
to beara man, I was getting on famously with 
my clearing, getting ready to build a house in the 
spring. I was ambitious, and worked early and 
late, going without my dinner some days, when 
the bread and meat I had brought in my pocket 
was frozen so hard that I could not masticate it 
without taking up too much of my time. One 
day it was intensely cold, with the prospect of a 
storm that nig't hindering my work the next 
day, and eo I worked on as long as I could see, 
and after twilight I felled a tree, which, in ite 
descent, lodged against another. I could not bear 
the idea of leaving a job half finished, so [ mount 
ed the almost prostrate body to cut a limb to let 


it down. 
The bole of the tree forked about twenty feet 


up, into two equal parts, with large projecting 
limbs from both. It was one of these I had to 
cut away to bring the tree to the ground. In 
my haste, perhaps, I was not so careful as I 
should have been; at any rate, the first blow 
eased the lodgment, so that the tree began to set- 
tle, and I was just going to jump off, when the 
fork spljt, and as it did so one foot dropped into 
the space so that I could not extricate it for the 
moment, but I felt no alarm, for I knew that I 
could cut away the tree in a minute, or perhaps 
draw my foot out of the boot, as the pressure 
was not severe. At the first blow of the axe the 
tree took another start, rolled over, and the split 
closed with all the force of its giant strength, 
crushing my foot till the very bones were flat- 
tened, and there I hung suspended, just able to 
touch the tips of my fingers in the snow, with 
nothing to rest upon for a moment—the air at 
zero and growing colder—the nearest house a mile 
away, no friends to feel alarmed at my absence, 
for one would suppose me safe with the other. 
My axe, in its fall rested upon the snow-crust 
about ten feet off. If I could only get that I 
might yet save myself. I did not think how I 
was to cut myself loose from the body of that 
great tree, suspended as I was, head down, and 
suffering from the rush of disordered blood; but 
I thought in that keen blade my only hope for 
life was fixed. Just forward of me grew a slim 
bush, which I thought if I could obtain I could 
form into a hook by twisting the limbs together, 
and draw the axe within my reach. 

Although the bush was out of my reach, I at 
last succeeded in getting hold of it by means of 
a loop which I made by tying my suspenders to- 
gether. I then drew it towards me and cut it off 
with my pocket knife—one of that sort known as 
‘‘Barlow knives,’’ having a single blade about 
two and a half inches long and three-eighths of 
an inch wide, with equal width all its length, set 
in a handle of peculiar form half its length iron 
and one-half horn or bone. I succeeded admira- 
bly in fashioning my hook, and almost felt the 
handle of the axe within my grasp, so certain 
was I of success. From the tree that imprisoned 
me the ground descended rapidly for a dozen rods 
or more toa little creek. My axe lay upon the 
brow of the hill. The first movewent I made 
toward twisting the loop of my stick around the 
handle of the axe, to as to draw it within my 
reach, loosened it from its icy rest, and away it 
went down the hill, crushing through the little 
frost bitten bushes down upon the ice of the creek 
to a little falla few rods below, and over that in- 
to the unfrozen pool, with a gurgling sound as it 
fell into the water that seemed to send an icy 
chill through every vein and artery of my whole 


[ etill had my knife. True it was a rough sar- 
gical instrument, but hope and the love of life 
gave me strength to climb up by my fastened leg 
and cat away the boot and stocking, and then 
with that knife I unjointed my ankle and fell to 
the ground—my left leg was a footless, bleeding 
stump. The intensity of the cold saved me from 
bleeding to death. I tore off a part of my coat, 
and with my handkerchief and suspenders man- 
aged to bind my leg with a handful of snow, and 
started to crawl home. I succeeded in getting 
within sight of the house and then strength ut- 


terly failed me. 
I tried my voice in vain, but I could make no 


one hear. I exerted myself once more, and 
crawled toward the road that I knew Hiram must 
come. It was a painful task, for besides my ex- 
haustion from loss of blood, I was perishing with 
cold. Just then I heard my brother's stag-horn, 
and the jingle of the bells coming down hill. 1 
strained my voice to the utmost pitch, but he did 
not, could not hear : but there was another friend 
who did hear. Old Hunter, the noble old dog, 
had insisted on accompanying us thie trip, and 
brother said ‘‘Let him go ; who knows what good, 
may come of it?’ Good did come of it, for his 
ear was quicker than Hiram’s, and he roused up 
at the first cry, and as the second reached his ear 
he leaped out, and in a minute was at the spot 
where I luy upon thesnow. He emelt all around 
and I held up my footless leg. Just then the 
sleigh got up the hill. Hunter sprang back into 
the’path, barked loudly, and as the horses came 
up he jumped up, seized the reins, and would not 
let go till Hiram called a halt. Hunter let go 
his hold on the horses, jumped back to thesleigh, 
caught hold of Hiram’s hand, pulling off the mit- 
ten, and away he ran back where I was, and com- 
menced barking furiously ; but I heard nothing. 
The effect upon me when I knew that I was dis- 
covered by that faithful old dog, and that he nev- 
er would desert me, had caused me to faint. My 
brother knew that Hunter was not at play—that 
something serious was the matter—and he jumped 
out of the sleigh and ran after him. 

In a little time I was safe at home, the doctor 
sent for, and my wound properly dressed. I even- 
tually recovered, but was, however, a cripple for 
life. 





* HOME LIFE. 


If home life is well ordered, the children hay- 
ing, according to age, working time, play time, 
books, games and household sympathies, they 
will love home, and find pleasure thére. Give 
the little ones slates and pencils, and encourage 
their attempts to make pictures. Drawing will 
amuse them when noisy plays have lost their zest, 
or are unseasonable; and the art will be useful to 
them in after life. Have them read to each other 
stories and paragraphs of your selections, and 
save the funny things and the pleasant ones you 
see in papers and books to read to them at your 
leisure. You cannot imagine how much it will 
bind them to you. But choose well for them ; 
for the impressions made on their minds now will 
last when the hills crumble. Have them sing all 
day like the birds, at all times. Have 
them mutually interested in the same things, 
amusements and occupations—having specified 
times for each , so that their habits will be orderly. 
Let them work together in the garden—boys and 
girle—both need out-of-door work. Together let 
them enjoy their games, riddles, etc.—all their 

lays, , and work, while the parent's peye 
direct and syuipathize, and their loud voices blend 
in loving accord.— Goward's Real Estate Register. 
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A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 


There was once a child, and he strolled about 
a good deal and thought of a number of things. 
He had a sister, who was a child too, and his 
constant companion. These two used to wonder 
all day long. They wondered at the beauty of 
the flowers; they wondered at the goodness and 
the power of God, who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, 
‘‘Supposing all the children on earth were to die, 
would the flowers and the water and the sky be 
sorry!’’ They believed they would sorry. For, 
said they, the buds are the children of the flowers, 
and the little playful streams that gambol down 
the hillsides, are the children of the water; and 
the smallest bright specks playing at hide and seek 
in the sky all night, must surely be the children 
of the stars; and they would al! be grieved to see 
their playmates, the children of men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to 
come out in the sky before the rest, near the 
church spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful they thougkt than all the 
others, and every night they watched for it, 
standing hand in hand at the window. Whoever 
saw it first cried out, ‘‘I see the star!’’ And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise and where. So they 
grew to be such friends with it, that, before lying 
down in their beds, they always looked out once 
again, to bid it good night, and when they were 
turning round to sleep they would say, ‘‘God 
bless the star !’’ 

But while she was still very young—oh very, 
very -young—the sister drooped, and came to be 
so weak that she could no longer stand in the 
window at night; and then the child looked sadly 
out by himself, and when he eaw the star, turned 
and said to the patient pale face on the bed, ‘1 
see the star !’’ and then a weak voice used to say, 
“God bless my brother and the star !’’ 

And so the time came all too soon! when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed; and when there was a little 
grave among the graves not there before; and 
when the star made long rays down toward him, 
as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make euch a shining way from earth to 
heaven, that when the child went to his solitary 
bed, he dreamed about the star ; and he dreamed 
that lying where he was, he saw a train of peo- 
ple taken up that sparkling road by angels. And 


light, where many more such angels waited to 
receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried 
up into the star; and some came out from the 
long rows in which they stood, and fell upon the 
people’s necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of light, and 
were so happy in their company, that lying in 
his bed, he wept for joy. 

But, there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them one he knew. The 
patient faee that once had laid upon the bed was 
glorified and radiant, but his heart found out his 
sister among all the host. 


the star, and said to the leader among those who 
had brought the people thither— : 

‘‘Is my brother come ?”’ 

And he said ‘‘No.”’ 

She was turning hopefully away, when the 
child stretched out his arms, and cried ‘‘O, sister 
Iam here! Take me!’* and then she turned her 
beaming eyes upon him, and it was night; and 
the star was shining into his room, making long 
rays down toward him as he saw it through his 


teurs. 
From that hour forth, the child looked out up- 


on the star as on the home he was to go to, when 
his time should come, and he thought that he did 
not belong to the earth alone, but to the star too, 
because of his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the 
child ; and while he was so little that he never 
yet had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny form 
out on his bed and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and 
of the company of angels, and the train of people 
and the rows of angels with their beaming eyes 
all turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader— 

‘Is my brother come ?’’ 

And be said, ‘‘Not that one but another.”’ 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her 
arms, he cried, ‘‘Oh, sister, I am here take me?’’ 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at 
his books when an old servant came to him and 
said— 

«Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing 
on her darling son.’’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 


leader— 
‘*Is my brother come ?”’ 


And he said, ‘*Thy mother.” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all 
the star, because the mother was re-united to her 
own children. And he stretched out his arms 
and cried, ‘*O, mother, sister and brother, I am 
here. Take me.’’ And they answered, ‘‘Not 
yet,”’ and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning 
grey, and he was sitting in his chair by the fire- 
side, heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed 
with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, ‘‘Is my 
brother come ?”’ 

And he said, ‘‘Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, ‘‘My daughter’s 
head ison my sister's bosom, and her arm is 
round my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is 
the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
from her, God be praised !’’ 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his 
_ once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps 
were slow and feeble, and his back was bent. 
And one night as he lay upon his bed, his child- 
ren standing around him, he cried, as he had 
cried so long ago. 

**T see the star !”’ 

They whispered one another, ‘He is dying.’’ 

And he said, “‘I.am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment, and I move toward the star asa 
child. And O, my Father, now I thank the that 
it has so often opened to receive those dear ones 
who await me!”’ 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon 


his grave. © 
————— 


UNIVERSAL METAMORPHOSIS. 


If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished 
metal, which is then breathed upon, and if, when 
the moisture of the breath has evaporated, the 
wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the whole 
polished surface is not as it was before, although 
our senses can detect no difference ; for if we 
breathe again upon it, the surface will be moist 

- everywhere except on the spot previously shelter- 
ed by the wafer, which will now appear asa 
image on the surface. Again and again 

we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still 
"the spectral wafer reappears. This experiment 
“succeeds after a lapse of many months, if the 
metal be carefully put aside where its surface can 





not be disturbed. If a sheet of paper, on which 


the star, opening, showed him a great world of 


Tis sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of 


a key has been laid, be exposed for some minutes 
to the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed 
in the dark, the key being removed, a lading 
spectre of the key will be visible. Let this paper 
be put aside for many months where nothing can 
disturb it, and then in darkness, be laid ona 
plate of hot metal, the epectre of the key will 
again appear. In the case of bodies more highly 
phosphorescent than paper, the spectres of many 
different objects which may have been laid on it 
in succession will, on warming, emerge in their 
proper order. This is equally true of our bodies 
and our minds. We are involved in the univer- 
sal metamorphosis. Nothing leaves us wholly as it 
found us, Every man we meet, every book we 
read, every picture or landscape we see, every 
word or tone we hear, mingles with our being 
and modifies it. There are cases on record of 
ignorant women, in states of insanity, uttering 
Greek and Hebrew phrases, which in past years 
they have heard their masters utter, without, of 
course, comprehending them. These tones have 
long been forgotten ; the traces were so faint that, 
under ordinary conditions, they were invisible ; 
but these traces were there, and, in the intense 
light of cerebral excitement, they started into 
prominence, just as the spectral image of the key 
started into sight on the application of heat. It 
is thus with all the influences to which we are 
subjected. 





WINE-DRINKING IN CHINA. 


China is emphatically a sober country ; though 
her wine is cheap, sound and good—though there 
is no tax upon it, no restriction whatever in its 
sale or manufacture—though nearly all persons, 
both men and women of all classes, freely use it, 
but few comparatively drink to excess. A drunk- 
ard reeling through the streets—which is a very 
common spectacle in New York—is a rare sight 
even in the great seaport towns of China. Dur- 
ing a residence of many years at one of these 
seaports, I can only call to mind a very few in- 
stances of intoxication. This wine or spirit— 
for the word ¢siew means any fermented liquor— 
is of two kinds, one made by the simple process 
of fermentation, called the Joou tsiew, or old 
wine ; the other, a spirit distilled from this called 
seaou tsiew, or by our soldiers and sailors at Can- 
ton samshoo, The former is used at every meal. 
The distinction which obtains among ourselves, 
of breakfast, dinner, and tea, is not found in 
China, nor is it the habit of her people to sip 
tea, coffee or chocolate with their meals. The 
only beverage taken with their meals is this 
mo-me wine; tea is used before or after, but is 
never brought on the table at meal-time. The 
wine is served up hot, in metal pots, like a small 
cocoa pot, is poured in China-ware cups, and a 
constant supply of the heated wine comes in, as 
it is needed, from the culinary regions. The 
guests sit a square tables, whose proper comple- 
ment is four persons, though at crowded enter- 
tainments six, and even eight, can find room. 
The master, at his own table, pours out the first 
cup of wine for his guests, and when all are 
filled, each raises his own cup, inclines his head 
forward, and bows to the others, and sometimes 
touches his cup with the hosts in old-fashioned 
Christian style. At the other tables there is 
usually a strife who shall perform this office. 
The youngest almost always prevails; and the 
duty, by common consent, devolves upon him. 
There is no religious ceremony observed—no liba- 
tion to the gods—as in the feasts of the ancient 
Romans. 





THE HONEYMOON. 


A correspondent thus shows up the ‘‘dear de- 
lights’’ of the ‘*honeymoon’’—in a series of illus- 
trations, compiled by one who has been through 
the ‘‘misery:’’ 

Second day.—Speechless ecstasy—bliss impos- 
sible to be expressed. 

Fifth day —Bliss still in the ascendant—appe- 
tite begins to *‘look up.” 

Ninth day.—Lady cats her dioner without 
being kissed between every mouthful. 

Twelfth day.—*Oh! you naughty, naughty 
boy !’” not said so frequently. 

Fifteenth day.—Gentleman fancies a walk 
solus—comes home and discovers his charmer in 
tears. 

Sixteenth day.—Gentleman and lady having 
returned to the world of sighs and gentle chid- 
ings, and promise ‘‘never to go out aloné in fu- 
ture,’’ are invisible nearly all day. 

Eighteenth day.—Lady is presented with a 
magnificent breastpin—gentleman consults her 
about the details of their domestic arrangements. 

Twenty-first day.—Gentleman and lady fancy 
a ‘little change,’’ and go to church. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Lady begins to “‘pack up,”’ 
preparatory to returning from her wedding tour; 
gentleman assists her, and only kisses her once 
during the operation. 

Twenty-eighth day.—On the journey—gentle- 
man keeps his ‘‘lady-bird’’ very snug. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Commit the dreadful faur 
pas of falling asleep in each other’s company. 
Thirtieth day.—Arrive home—greeted by moth- 
er-in-law on the threshold—mother-in-law hugs 
her dear son, and vanishes aloft with her dear 
daughter—husband dancing attendance in sitting- 
room for two hours—already feels savage because 
the dinner is getting cold, and spirit begins to 
rebel against the mother of his Amelia. Amelia 
presently descends, looking very charming—hus 
band brightens up—dinner put on the table— 
mother-in-law drinks wine, and is affected to 
tears—Amelia consoles her dear ‘‘Ma’’—evening 
wears on—mother-in-law leaves—Augustus re- 
turns inward thanks and goes to bed, determined 
to be at the store very early in the morning, and 
‘*wake up”’ the clerks. 





A YANKEE TRICK. 


A week or two ago four ereditors started 
from Boston in the same train of cars, for the 
purpose of attaching the property of a cer- 
tain debtor in Farmington in the State of 
Maine. He owed each one seperately, and 
each was suspicious of the object of the other 
but dared not say a word about it. So they rode, 
acquaintances all, talking upon everything ex- 
cept that which they had most at heart. When 
they arrived at the depot at Farmington, which 
was three miles from where the debtor did busi- 
ness they found nothing to ‘put ’em over the 
road’’ but a solitary cab, toward which they all 
rushed. Three got in and refuséd admittance to 
the fourth, and the cab started. 


The fourth ran after and got upon the outside 
with the driver. He asked the driver if he 
wanted to sell his horse. He replied that he did 
not want to—that he was not worth more than 
$50, but he would not sell him for that. He 
asked him if he would take $100 for him. ‘Yes,’ 
said he, The ‘‘fourth man” quickly prid over 
the money, took the reins and backed the cab to 
a bank—slipped it from the harness, tipped it up 
so that the door could not be opened, jumped up- 
on the horse's back and rode off lick-a-ty switch,’’ 
while the “‘insiders’’ were looking out of the 
window feeling like singed cats. He rode toa 
lawyer's and got & writ served, and his debt se- 
cured, and got back to the hotel just as the **in- 
siders’’ came up puffing and blowing. The cab- 
man soon bought back his horse for $50. The 
‘sgold’”’ men offered to pay that sum if the for- 
tunate one, who foand property sufficient to pay 
his own debt, would not tell of it in Boston. 





_ for goods. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 


Gorner of Clinto Avenue and Knox Streets, 
ALBANY, N. ¥+ 
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wr TILE MACHINES MADE TO ORDER. 
Address C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 





Egyptian Corn. 


4 be Subscriber offers to Farmers throughout the country the 
EGYPTIAN CORN, which, upon trial last year was found 
to ripen, planted even the first of July. It is estimated, from 


es 


,SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 

& constitutional disease, a corruption cf the blood, b 

I Unis uid becomes vitiated, weak and poor. Being in the cine 
lation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst out in di e 
on apy part of it. No organis free ‘rom its attacks, nor is there 
one which it may not destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously 
eaused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and Gilthy habits, the depressing vices 
and, above all, by the venereal infection. Whatever be its on 
gin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from pa. 
rent to children unto the third and fourth generation;” indeet 
it seems to be the rod of Him who says, “I will visit the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon their children.” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of corrupt 
or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, and interna) or. 
gans, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings; and on the 
surface, eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which venders 
iv the blood, deyresses the energies of life, 80 that scrofulous 
constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but 
they have far less power to withstand the attacks of other dis. 
eases; consequently, vast numbers perish by disorders which 
although not sorofulous tn their nature, are still rendered fatal 
by this taint in the system. Most of the consumption which 
decimates the human family has its origin directly in this 
scrofulous contamination , and many destructive diseases of the 
liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, of all the organs, arise from 
or ae aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their persons 
are invaded by this lurking infectivn, and their health is under. 
mined by it. To cleanse it from the system we must renovate 
the blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it oy healthy 
food and exercise. Such a medicine we supply in 

AYVER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsnparilia, 





its very prolific qualities, to yield 200 bushels per acre, and 
weighs by sealed measure, 65 poundsto the bushel. This Corn 
was produced from some procured direct from Mr. Jones, our 
Consular Agent, directly on hi. return from Egypt. I: requires 
no different culture from that of other varieties and in the South 
two crops can be raised in one season on the same ground. It 
grows in the form of a Tree, and twenty-two ears have grown 
upon one stalk, and will average from five to fifteen For do- 
meatic use it is unparalleled. When ground and properly bolted 
it is equal in color aad fineness 10 wheaten flour. As a forage 
crop, by sowing in drills or broadcast, for early féed, there is no 
kind or corn so well adapted to milch cows, and none that will 
yield half the value in stalks or corn. 

It can be successfully grown in any State of the Union, from 
Maine to Texas. I can give the most sati reference that 
the corn is, in every respect, what I represeit it to be, and fur- 
ther, I am the only person throughout the country who has this 
variety of corn. Having secured a quantity, J am now able to 
fill all orders, for those desirous of test ng it 

To any person who will inclose in a letter, One Dollar, in 
stamps or currency, directed to me, I will send, postage paid, 
sufficie it corn to produce enough to plant, the following year, 
from twenty to thirty acres ; —a/so, directions for planting and 
cultivation. Any person who will get up a club of five will re- 
ceive a package gratis. 

Give your full name, Post Office, County and State, written 
plain, so that no errors may occur. 

Address CRANDAL 


M. 
6w* Sandwich, De Kalb to, Illinois, 


CHISAM & COBB, 
Successors to R. T. BOSWORTH, 


OULD respectfully invite the attention of their friends and 
the public to their extensive assurtment of 
CLOTHS, CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting in part of Broadcloths, Cassi 
Doeskins, Vestings of every variety, pattern and fabric, which 
will be sold by the yard or made to order in the best manner and 


style. 
CLOTHING. 


Over Coats, Frock Coats, Business Coats, Pants and Vest . 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
A large variety. The above will be sold cheaper for cash than 
ever before offered on the river. 
Meonian Building, Opposite Stanley House. 
Augusta, Jan. 20, 1860. v 


E. D. NORCROSS, 
Twe Doors North of the Post Office, Augusta, 
N ANUFACTURER of and dealer in HOT AIR FURNA- 
CES of various designs for warming all classes of build- 

ings. Keeps for sale, COOKING STOVES of various patterns ; 
among which is the Sultan, Stewart’s Improved, The Good Sa- 
maritan, Our State, &c., &c. 

Also Coal and Wood Parlor Box, Parlor Cook, Franklin, Cast 
and Sheet Iron Air-Tight STOVES. 

Cast hon and Copper Pumps; Iron Sinks, Oven, Ash and 
Boiler mouths. 

Hollow ware ; Oil Cloth Carpeting ; Enameled Ware, French 
and Japaned Tin Ware; Brittania ware, and house furnishing 

8 generally. 

All kinds of jobbing in Gas and Steam Piping, &c., &c., done 
to order at short notice. 

Augusta, Sept. 12, 1859. 39 


Carriages and Carriage Stock. 


SUBSCRIBER, Manfacturer and dealer in 
CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE STOCK 
of all descriptions, would inform the public that his facilities will 
enable him to give Extra Geed Bargains 
To all who buy to sell or use, 
And trusts he'll suit your tastes and views, 
Aud demonstrate to you just why 
You can of him afford to buy. 
Among other articles will be found 
Wheels, Rims, Spokes and mortised Hubs, Bar and Maleable Iron, 
Axles, Springs, Bolts. ac. Leather Knamel Cloth, Oil 
Cloth Carpeting and Carriage Boots, Silver 
Bands, Seat Mouldings, 
Dasher Rods, Centers, Hickory Spindles, 
and a general assortment of articles used by Carriage 
Makers. Superior Coach Vaarnish and Japan. 
FRANCIS KENRICK. 
Kendall’s Mills, 18 




















LINDSEY HOUSE, 
MAIN STREET, 


ROCKLAND, Maine. 


The above house is now open for the reception of boarders and 
the accommodation of the traveling p:blic. Those who fa\or us 
with a call will find pleasant rooms, good beds and a table sup- 
plied with all the market affords, with a disposition among all 

le and 





the most effectual remedy which the medical 5 
can devise for this every where prevailing an’ re eo ¥ 
| is combined from the most active remedials that have ian 
covered for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood 
and the rescue of the system from its destractive Consey we! , 
| Hence it should be employed for the cure of not only Seveate, " 
| but also those other affections which arise from it, such as Race. 
Tiveé and Skin Diseases, Sr. ANTHONY’s Fiat, Rose or Envsir- 
5LAS, PimpLes, PostcLes, BLoTCeES, BLAINs and BoiLs, Tu- 
Mons, TeTTex and Sart Rawom, ScaLD Heap, Rixoworm. Ruxe- 
MaTism, SyPRILITIC and MercugiaL Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspep- 
eed, alt COMPLAINTS arisine FROM 


sia, Depiity, and, ind 
ViTiaTED Ox IMpcRK BLoop. The popular belief in “empurity 
for scrofula is a degeneration 


pe fake is founded in truth, 

e . The particular purpose and vi 

parilla is to purify and regenugrate this vial Suid, A A wun 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 

For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 
are. so composed that disease within the range of their action 
can rarely withstand or evade them. Their Penetratin 
ties search and cleanse and invigorate every portion of the bu- 
man organism, correcting its diseased action, and restoring its 
healthy vitalities. Asa consequence of these Properties te in 
valid who is bowed down with pain or physical debility is aston 
ished to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 


8o simple and inviting. 
complaints of every body, 





Not only do they cure the everv-day 
but also many formidable and dangerous giseases. The agent 
below named is pleased to furnish gratis my American Almanac 
containing certificates of their cures and directions for their use 
in the following cowplaints: Costiveness. Heartburn Head- 
ache arising from disordered Stomach, Nausea, indigestion 
Pain in and Morbid inaction of the Bowe/s, Flatuleney, 
Loss of Appetite, Jaundice and other kindred complaints, 
arising from alow state of the body or obstraction of its func. 


ATYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
sas FOR THE RAPID CURR OF 
chs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Crou 

Brenchitis, Lucipient Consumption, A. ray 

the relief of Consumptive Patients in ad« 

vanced ae of the discase, 

So wide is the Geld of its usefulness and 80 numerous are the 
cases of its cures almost every section of country abeunds in 
persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarming 
and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, ts superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is loo apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are 
known, the pubiic no longer hesitate what antidcte to employ 
for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary 
orgaus that are incident to our climate. While mavy interior 
remedies thrust upon the community have failed and been dis- 
carded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits 
on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too 
bumerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 
- LOWELL, MASS. 
our remedies are for sale by C. F. POTTER 
W. B. BRADBURY & CO., Bangor; B. DANA, Sy 
W. 0. POOR, Belfast; C. CRAWFORD, Calais, and by all 
druggists and tne principal merchants in the country. eowlyté 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physici presen 
attention of methem her” wrath 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
and spasmod- 


es, Black and Fancy | tions. 

















gums, reducing all intiammation—will allay pain 
ic action, and is ” 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Health to yeur Infants. 

We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
can say, in confidence and truth, of it, what we have never been 
able to say of any other medicine—never has it failed, in a sinzle 
instance, to effect a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissitisfaction by any one who used it. On the 
contrary, al! are delighted with its operations, and speak in 
terms of commendation of its magical effects and p.edical virtues. 
We speak in this matter “what we do know,” after ten year's 
experience, and pledge our reputation for the fulfillment of what 
we here declare. In almost every instance where the infant is 
suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fif- 
teen or twenty minutes after the syrup is administered, 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
| most experienced and skillful Nurses in New Kogland, and bas 
been used with never failing success in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES, 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 





| 





connected with the house to make their stay as agreeab’ 
comfortable as possible. 

Connected with the house is one of the largest and best stables 
in the State, where horses will be well cared for. 

The house is very pleasantly located, having a retired situa- 
tion, but near the centre of the bu-iness part of the city. 


Call once and you will come again 
4 LINDSEY, Proprietor. 


GEORGE 
Farm for Sale. 


mm THE FARM at East Monmouth formerly owned by 
FRA: the late Jonathan Folsom, containing about 70 acres, 

Be also two out lots of about 20 acres near said farm. 
There are on the premises a good house, two barns, and other 
necessary out buildings, mostly in good repair. Said farm cuts 
about thirty tons of hay, has two good orchards, well engrafted, 
good pastures, a plenty of wood, tillage land lying easy of access 
and in a good state of cultivation. Said farm is likewise walled 
in a thorough manner, there being an amount seldom equalled 
on a farm of its size ; is situated in a good neighborhood, with 
meeting-house, school-house, store, sawmill, &c., all within one- 
half mile of the premises, and is in every respect a very desira- 
ble farm, it having the reputation of being one of the best in 
town. 


For particulars concerning price, payment, &c., please call on 


D. W. FOLSOM, on the premises, or 
15tf ABLEL ROBINSON, Winthrop Village. 


THE BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH 
ATLA NTIC. WwW EEKLY 








Sketches, accounts of Travel and Adventure, possesses Wit and 
Humor that makes lean people fat and jolly ; the choicest Poetry, 
the cream of the News, Family Receipts, Agricultural informa- 
tion, &c. Henry Warp Beecrer’s Sermons are reported week- 
ly. Among its contributors are :— 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Clara Augusta, Mrs. C. F. Gerry, 
T.8 Arthur Percy Curtiss, Virginia F. Townsend. 

a Published by HENRY UPHAM &CO. 





Farming Lands! 


E Subscriber offers for sale, in lots te suit purchasers, 
SIX THOUSAND ACRES 
of very valuable farming land in the town of Bradford, in the 
County of Penobscot. This *own contains about 1600 inhabi- 
tants, and is one of the best in the county. It is but 20 miles 
from Bangor, contains a large tannery, several mills, and is in a 
very flo rishing condition, agriculturally. 
The quality of the soil, and the prices and terms of sale offer 
eat inducements to persons in search of good lands for farming. 
nformation may be had from me or from Spencer Arnold, 4 
at Bradford. BENJ. A. G. FULLER. 
Augusta, Jan. 27, 1860. Tt 


New England Business Directory 
FOR 1860. 

NTAINING the namesand Post Orrice ADDRESS 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, and Professi 
and a variety of Miscelaneous 
list of all the Expresses of New England, and all the Telegraph 
with cost of wans- 
flices of New Eng- 





of all 
" r | men 
information. Also a complete 





stations in the United States and Canad 
mitting messag?s; the Post Masters ana 
land ; State and County Officers, &c,, &c. 

For sale in Augusta at Fenno’s Book Store. Subscribers are 


bei lied as fast as possible. 
i ADAMS, SAMPSON & CO. 


E. G. Doe and Son, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Reta! Dealers in 
BUOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
SOLE AND UPPER LEATHER, CALFSKINS, KID AND 
FINDINGS, 

No. 5, Arch Rowe, one door Nort: of D. Woodard’s, 

vp G. Do 
Teouas A. Dos} ttl AUGUSTA, Me. | 
JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast Iron Sinks, Chain Pumps, Hollow Ware, 
Tia Pilate, Sheet Lren, &c. 


Dansy Brock, Waren Staset, . AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work done to Order. 





S ONE of the best Family Papers published. It contains solid | 
and brilliant Editorials, is full of Thrilling Tales, Sparkling | 


h and bowels, corrects acidity and gives tone and ene: 
| to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve and 
Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
in death. We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world 
in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in Chi/dren, whether 
it arises from teething or from any other cause. We would say 
toevery mother who has a child suffering from any of the fore- 
going complairts—Do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffering child, and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, abso/ute/y sure—to follow the use 
of this medicine, if timely used. Full directions fur using will 
accompany each bottle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
7 Sold by Druggists throughout the world 
Principal office, 13 Cedar Street, N. Y. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. ly20 


“BUY ME AND PLL DO YOU GOOD.” 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM, PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


The best Spring and Sommer Medicine in the 
Werld is 
DR. LANGLEY’S 
ROOT AND HERB BITTERS, 


OMPOSED ef Sarsaparilia, Wild Cherry, Yellow Dock, 

J Prickly Ash, Thoroughwort, Rhubarb, Mandrake, Dan- 

delion, &¢., all of which are so compounded as to act in 
concert, and assist nature in eradicating disease. 


These Bitters continue to be the most standard, popular and 
| reliable medicine ever discovered forthe cure of Liver Com- 
| ints and all their d J dice in its worst forms; 

Jumors, whether of blood or skin; all Billious Diseases and 
| Foul Stomach ; Dyspepsia; Costiveness; Female Weak s¢ss, 
and every discase arising from Indigestion or sedentary habits 
of life; Headache ; \izziness ; Piles; Heartburn; Pain in the 
Side, Bowels, or Back ; Flatulency ; Loss of Appetite, and ev- 
ery kindred complaint arising from Impurities of the Blood, 
Diseased Liver, or Disordered Stomach, to which every person 
is more or less suject in this climate. 

The effect of this medicine is most wonderful—it acts directly 
upon the bowels and blood, by removing all obstructions from 
the internal organs, stimulating them into healthy action, reno- 
vating the fountains of life, purifying the blood, cleansing it from 
all humors, and causing it to course anew through every part of 
the body ; restoring the invalid to health and usefainess. 

Only 25 and 38 cents per bottte. Bold by dealers in Medicine 
every where. 

Orders addressed to J. 0. LANGLEY or GEO. C. GOOD WIN 
& CU , Boston. éml4 


Augusta Carriage Depot. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having re 
turned to bis olf stand on WaA- 
TER STRERT, begs to inform his 
friends and the public generally, 
that he is now prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, 

CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS 
of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
the manufactare of the above articles, he feels confident that he 
can select those that will give entire satisfaction, both in point 
of style and durability. 

Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
England, gentlemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand, er leave their orders fer 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
warranted in every particular. 

ALSO, FOR SALE, 
Carriage Wheels, Bent Rims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varnish 
and Black Varnish for enameled leather tops. 


Repairing done in all its branches at short 
notice. 
Oy ParriovLaR atrenrion parp To Sion Paiwriva. 
Augusta, Jan. 16, 1860. Te B. F. MORSE. 


Cancers Cured. 

Ds L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 

Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepxespay in Augusta at 
the Stanley House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Corr or Caxozas, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plainte, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well ve apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su .cess in 
the treatment of this fearfuldisease. Residence, Getehell's Cor- 
ner ; Post office address, Vassalboro’. laut 
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L. C. AVERY, 
DEALER IN 
Furniture, Feathers, Mattresses, 
LOOKING GLASSES, LOOKING GLASS PLATES, &e. 
Sign of the BIG CBA: aie 
eeeweere Water 
ang rare “ACGUSTA, MB. 
PF. W. KINSMAN, 


T AND APOTHECARY 
ee « UNION BLOCK, r 


WATER STREET, Augusta, Maine. 





PHYSICIANS’ PRESCKIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPARED | jy 


D. WHITING, M, D., 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 
First Door South of the Episcopal Church, 
State Street - = AUGUSTA, Me. 


At Augusta, from 2 to 3 P. M. 
At Hallowell, from 10to 11 A. M. 3w16 


HITE GLUE for Bonrets—S/LVER SOAP—CUR 

Tis’s CURE FOR BALDNESS—Pixx Savccens—Lily 
hite and Chalk Balls for sale by 
4 EBEN FULLER, Augusta. 


Mats! Mats! 


GOOD ASSORTMENT OF DYED WOOL, COAIR, 
JUTE, MANILLA, GRASS and ROPE MATS be 
nd at DORR & ORAIG’S. 


OFFICE HOURS, § 











BALLARD & BARKER, 

One Door nerth of Railread Bridge, 

WATER STREET, Augusta, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, 

and dealers in 
Cooking and Parlor Stoves, Britannia 
PLATED AND JAPANNED WARRB. 


Tin Gutters and Conductors put up at sh»rt notice, 
Jobbing and Repairing promptly attended to. Old Iron, 
Tead, Zine, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &o., vane 





LOWELL & SENTER, 
WATCHMAKERS AND DEALERS IN 
Watches, Chronometers, Jewelry, 
FANCY GOODS, CHARTS, NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES. 

64, Exchange Street, ly42* PortLanp, Maine. 


Boots, Shoes, Leather and Findings. 





Microscopes, 
AGNIFYING 600 times. Four of different mailed 
N for $1,00. ©. B. UNDERWOOD, 
gm2i 114 Hanover street, Boston. 
AILS, BROOMS, AND TUBS. A 
6, Union Block. 19 





assortment at No. 
oot HEDGE & CO. 


aS 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 
Omice West End Keunebec Bridge, Augusta 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS: —Two doliats per annum; if payment is made withio 
three months of the date of tion, a discount will be made 
of 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 
layed beyond the year. 

Bubseribers in Canada and the Provinces are charged 25 cont 
in addition to the above rates, to defray the $1,50 for 
TEeRMs OF ADVERTISING __Forone square of 16 lines, ts 
three insertions and. three cents per line for each subseaitent, Oi 
sertion ; Special notices eight cents er line ohetey ating 
six cents per line for continuance j otices 


matter twelve cents per line. ome mabe 

Allletters on business ed wigh or 
eddizcased to the Publishers, OMAN & MANLEY, ogusta 
Me. 











WE would call the attention ef these buying, to 
. =) @ur stock of 7 
BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS AND FINDIN 
Wysse ede large stock, which wie 
he to sail as cheap a0 can be bought elserieeh 5 


es | 
YELLIN ants.—S. N. Taber, V. Dorling, C. 8 
Robbins, Jos, Btargis, D. Stickney, H. Rishardsoa. 








